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REVIE 


Two Shillings 


Please be kind; 


with Stephane Grappelly and The Quintet of the Hot Club of France 


Nuages; 
Love’s melody ......... ...F.8604 


Songe d’automne; 
Duke and Dukie ...... C.16092 


I’ve found a new baby; 
It was so beautiful ...... F.5934 


Honeysuckle Rose; 
BOUVERINS F.6639 


with Stephane Grappelly playing piano or violin 


It had to be you; 
F.7009 


Django Reinhardt on Decca records 


The flat foot floogie; 


Lambeth Walk......... ..-F.6776 
Three little words; 

Appel direct............... F.6875 
Belleville; 


Just one of those things; 


DECCA 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON 


ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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It was midnight at the Club St. Ger- 
main in Paris. Bernard Peiffer was on 
piano—delighting the jazz fans—when 
suddenly someone crossed the floor and 
whispered in his ear. There was a brief 
pause and then, to the strain of 
*“ Nuages” played in funeral tempo, 
came the news that Django Reinhardt— 
greatest of jazz guitarists—was dead. 

Jean ‘ Django’ Reinhardt was born of 
a gypsy family, on January 23, 1910, at 
Liverchies in Belgium. From an early 
age he showed a great interest in music 
and by the time he was twelve it was 
obvious that he had exceptional talent. 
Very soon after he was playing his first 
engagements—banjo with the * musette’ 
orchestra on the Left Bank in Paris. 
Later he left to play at Bellevilie with 
the orchestra of Elexander. 


BADLY BURNED 


There it was that Jack Hylton came to 
hear him play in October 1928, at the 
‘la Java,’ and was so impressed with 
his technique and brilliance that he 
offered him an engagement with his 
famous orchestra. Alas Django could 
not accept for—on, November! 28 the 
caravan in which he lived caught fire 
and he was badly burned. So badly 
burned that he was an invalid for more 
than a year and left with two fingers of 
his left hand permanently crippled. 

Indomitable spirit and determination 
urged him on to produce his own style 
of fingering using the remaining two fin- 
gers and thumb. Within 18 months he 
was playing in front of the sidewalk 
cafés and it was there that pianist 
Stephan Moujin heard him and engaged 
him to play in his orchestra at the 
‘ Acacias.’ Then followed numerous café 
and club  engagements—the ‘Palm 
Beach’ in Cannes, the ‘Boite a 
Matelots’ in Paris, the ‘Casanova,’ 
‘Scheherade,’ ‘ Don Juan,’ and the * Croix 
de Sud’ on the Basque coast. 

At the latter he met Jean Sablon for 
whom he was soon to play at the famous 
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*Rococco’ and with whom he made 
numerous records during this period. 

Soon Django was playing in concerts 
for the newly organised ‘Hot Club de 
France.’ The organiser, Pierre Nourry, 
soon realised what tremendous interest 
could be aroused by a new jazz group 
centred around Django. And so it was 
that the famous quintet was formed— 
Stephan Grapelly, Louis Vola, Joseph 
Reinhardt (Django’s brother), Roger 
Chabut and of course Django. The group 
made their debut at the ‘ Ecole Normale 
de Musique’ in December 1934 and met 
with immediate success. The demand 
was for more and more concerts. In 
1935 they were engaged to play at the 
‘Nuits Bleu* and then at the ‘ Brick- 
tops’ and the ‘ Monico.’ Their records 
were immensely successful. Concerts fol- 
lowed in Switzerland, Holland and Spain 
and Django played with such visiting 
Americans as Coleman Hawkins, Bill 
Coleman, Benny Carter, Dicky Wells, 
Eddie South etc. 

In 1937 they undertook long tours— 
Great Britain, Scandinavia—even doning 
broadcasts for the U.S.A. 

By the time the quintes was world- 
famous and sales of their records (many 
of which were issued in this country 
by Decca and H.M.V.) were reaching 
amazing figures. 


HUBERT ROSTAING 


The outbreak of the second world- 
war found the quintet in England and 
whilst Stephan Grapelly decided to stay 
in London, Django and the rest of the 
group hurried back to Paris. This caused 
the first change in the style of their 
music for Django signed up a young 
clarinettist called Hubert Rostaing in 
place of Grapelly, and altered his ideas 
to suit the new instrument. 

During the Occupation the quintet be- 
came the most popular group in France. 
They topped the bill in the big theatres 
in Paris and the Provinces. 
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It was then that Django realised one 
of his greatest ambitions. He joined the 
Duke Ellington Orchestra in a long tour 
across America but unfortunately he was 
not to be a success, for without the Quin- 
tet, his music did not make the same 
impression. Returning to France, he went 
into retirement—playing engagements 
only now and again. Then he undertook 
a Swiss tour and had only just returned 
to his caravan home at Samois when he 
was taken ill with cerebral congestion. 
He was rushed to hospital at Fontain- 
bleu but died within a few hours. 


THE GYPSY MASS 
It is the more tragic thai this man—-a 


true gypsy—should have died at a 
time when all the gypsies’ of 
France were headed for their 
annual reunion. The first cara- 


vans had in fact encamped. On this oc- 
casion there was to be a performance 
of the Gypsy Mass which Django had 
recently composed. 

The last recording session that Django 
made was for ‘ Blue Star’ about a month 
before his death. He recorded an L.P. of 
his old hits, “ Night and Day,” “ Insen- 
sibilement,” “ Brazil,’ “* September 
Song,” “ Confessin’,” ‘* Nuages,” “ Blues 
for Ike,” and “ Manoir de mes Réves,” 
the last three being his own composi- 
tions. 

The French programme “Jazz Var- 
ietiés ’ on Monday, 25 May was devoted 
to Django Reinhardt and many of the 
musicians with whom he played in the 
past, presented a programme of his own 
compositions. 

So passed another great figure from 
the world of jazz; he leaves behind a 
gap that will be far from easy to fill. 

For here was a man who played from 
the heart, not from the head, an origi- 
nator not a copyist, who put his life 
into jazz, not jazz into his life. 
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Recent American Recorps 
compiled by Stanley Dance 


This department fills a need of a 
few people, but just how many neither 
the editors nor I know at this point. 
It’s a sweat to do, so will you please 
tell us if time and space are being 
wasted ? 

The selection is largely personal, the 
main commercial concession being the 
inclusion of some records by popular 
artists in the bop and modern fields. 
Products of the heavily manured fields 
of Dixie are rather notably absent, not 
so much because of prejudice as of an 
increasing inability to distinguish the 
decayed from the decaying in the 
ranks of the rank. That, too, you 
can remedy by post or pistol. 


In this first effort, the conception 
of what's recent is more elastic than 
it is likely to be in any subsequent 
instalments 


Grateful acknowledgments are made 
to the pages of “Down Beat” and 
“The Billboard”, to certain helpful 
record companies, and to kind friends 
in Pennsylvania, Long Island and 
California. The co-operation of all 
interested parties will be esteemed. 


MARIE 
*m the Bluest Gal in Town & Ain't Car Craz 
AMMONS, GENE 

Red Top & Just Chips—United 149. 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 

April in Portugal & Ramona—Dece: 
amona ecca 28704. 

The Lamp is Low & Maid >xico— 

aid in Mexico- 
BOSTIC, EARL 

Cherokee & The Song is Ended—Ki 
BUCKNER, re gz is Ended—King 4623. 

ussian Lullaby & By Riv Sai ie— 

iver Saint Marie 
RED 

Soldier’s Blues & In the Meantime—B 

The Honcy Jump, 1 & OL 
CARTER, BENNY 

oes Scene & Pick Yourself Up—Mercury 


DAVIS. EDDIE 

here’s No You & Hey. Lock- 

DAVIS. LITTLE SAM 
1958 Blues & Goin’ 
Rockin’ 512. 

DGOGETT, BILL 

More in Life & Rez d 
e eal Gone Mambo 
THE 
ese Foolish Things & Don’ 
This Way—Federal 12129, 

DONALDSON, LOU 
Things in Life are Free— 

> for Sale & Dale's Wail— y 

ELLING CON s Wail—Mercury 89056. 
Satin Doll & With a S — i 

FITZGERALIS a Song—Capitol 2458. 
Careless & Blue Lou— 

GARNER, ERROLL 78671. 


Home to Mother— 


Lullaby of Birdland / 
ee 4 an & Easy to Love— 
GETZ, STAN 


to Me & ‘Tis Autumn— 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY 
Confessin’—Dee Gee 3605. 


GRIMES, TINY 
Begin the Beguine & The Man I Love-- 
Atlantic 990. 

HAWKINS, COLEMAN 
Ruby & Song from the Moulin Rouge 
Decca 28713. 

HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
Ride "Til I Die & It’s Stormin’ and Rainin’ 
—Modern 901. 

JACKSON, MILT 
Autumn Breeze & Bluesology—Dee Gee 3702. 

JOHNSON JAMES P. (transcribed from piano 

rolls) 
Charleston & I've Got My Habits On & Harlem 
Strut & Vampin’ Liza Jane & Harlem Chcec’- 
late Babies; On Parade & Make Me a Pallet 
on the Floor & Loveless Love & It Takes 
Love to Cure the Heart's Disease (LP)— 
Riverside RLP 1011. 

~ JOHNSON, RED 

Mama Does ‘the Boogie & On my Way to 
California—Mercury 70194. 

KRUPA, GENE 
Coronation Hop & Paradise—Mercury 89057. 


“SLAWSON, GEORGE 


Blue Memphis & Honkin’ the Blues— 
Rockin’ 510. 
McLAWLER, SARAH 
Red Light & Tippin’ In—Brunswick 84010. 
I'm Tired Cryin’ Over You & Foolin’ Myself 
—Brunswick 84009. 
MABON, WILLIE 
I'm Mad & Nght Latch—Chess 1538. 
MARS, MITZI 
Ro!l "Em & I’m Glad—Checker 773. 
MOORE, JOHNNY 
Keep Cool & Blues in my Heart—Hollywood 
425. 


MELLE, GIL 
The Gears & Mars & Four Moons & Sunset 
Concerto & October & Cyclotron & Venus 
& Under Capricorn (LP)-—Blue Note 5020. 
MINNIE, MEMPHIS 
Me and My Chauffeur & Broken Heart- 
Checker 771. 
PIERCE, NAT 
I'll Be Seeing You & Eph—Dee Gee 3501. 
PORTER, SCHOOLBOY 
Lonely Wail & Small Squall—Chance 1132, 
POWELL. BUD 
Tea For Two & Hallelujah; & The Last 
Time I Saw Paris & Just One of Thos: 


Things: & Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square 
& Parisienne Thorcfare: & Oblivion & Dusk 
In Sandi; ‘& Hallucinations & The Fruit (LP)— 
Mercury MGC 610. 
REDFIELD, IRENE 
Shakin’ The Blues Away 
Evil—M.G.M._ 11489. 
ROYAL, MARSHALL 
Where Is Your Heart & I Wanna Get Nasty-- 
Mercury 70140. 
SEARS, AL 
Easy Ernie & In the Good Old Summert'me— 
Victor 20.5272. 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
Body and Soul & I Hear a 
M.G.M. 11493. 


& The Cat's 


Rhapsody—- 


SIMS, FRANKIE LEE 


Lucy Mae Blues & Don't Take It Out On 
Me—Speciality 459. 
STITT, SONNY 

Stitt’s It & Confessin’—Prestige 787. 
TAYLOR, BILLY 

They Can't Take That Away & All Too Soon; 

& Give Me The Simple Life & Accent On 

Youth: & Little Girl Blue & Lover (LP)}— 

Prestige 139. 

Feeling Frisky & Cuban Caper—Roost 566. 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA & MARIA 
KNIGHT 

Old Landmark & Pressing On—Decca 28625. 
WALLER, FATS (transcribed from piano rolls) 

Squeeze Me & 18th St. Strut; & Your Time 

Now & You Can't Do What My Last Man 

Did; & Snake Hips & ‘Tain’t Nobody's Biz- 

ness If I Do: & Papa Better Watch Your 

Step & Mama’s Got The Blues (LP)— 

Riverside RLP 1010. 

WALTER, LITTLE 

Tell Me. Mama & Off The Wall—Checker 770. 
WILSON, TEDDY 

One I Love & Tea For Two—Mercury 89043. 

Sweet and Lovely & I Can't Believe That 

You're In Love With Me: & I Know That 

You JKnow & Where Or When; & Indiana & 

I Got Rhythm & Candy (LP)}—Commodore 

FL 20029. 

YOUNG. LESTER 
Sunny Side of the Street & I Can't Get Started 
—Mercury 89045. 


e@ WITH THE 


ALL-STAR 


LINE-UP OF WRITERS ON JAZZ 


e Read HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
TONY HALL, RALPH SHARON, MIKE BUTCHER 
and TONY MILLS, Etc. 


EVERY FRIDAY 


Britain’s foremost Jazz 
& Dance Music Weekly— 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


EVERY FRIDAY e SIXPENCE 
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All too frequently it becomes apparent 
that the average jazz fan is an imbecile. 
Certainly nothing else can explain why 
the Christie Brothers’ Stompers are play- 
ing to a half empty “Club Creole” on 
Friday nights. It’s not the price—3/- 
doesn’t buy a decent seat in a cinema; 
and it’s not the club—the place is packed 
on Saturdays for the “Grunt Music” 
sessions. 


The Christies are the most imaginative 
and musicianly traditional group in town, 
inclusive of Humph.; whose band has re- 
cently developed a certain sameness and 
addiction to weary tempos. They have 
certainly made the best attempt yet !o 
instil some life ino the jazz idea without 
doing a rhumba; and the high spots pro- 
vided by Keith on trombone, Dickie 
Hawdon on trumpet and pianist Jan 
Armitt, deserve a wider appreciation 
than the ever present circle of discerning 
of musicians who drop into the sessions. 


Of course, you can explain away this 
inverse relationship between crowd and 
jazz by saying that people mainly go to 
see their friends and don’t worry too 
much what the background noise is like. 
This would explain why Saturday nights 
are crowded, but if this is the case why 
on earth don’t they go to the Blarney 
Club or Hammersmith Palais, and leave 
our music alone. 


Pass Me The Kwells 

If you’ve glanced down the club ads. 
in the musical press lately you must have 
noticed what at first sight promises to 
be a permanent riverboat shuffle, mas- 
querading under the subdued heading 
“Glencoe Arts Club.” Admittedly your 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


enthusiasm waned when you read “ take 
train from Charing X to Maze Hill,’ and 
later on, the phrase “ moored alongside 
Union Wharf, Greenwich” clinched the 
matter, and you gave up the idea of 
going: which is a pity. 


It would be unfair to pretend that you 
can’t miss Union Wharf when you get 
out at Maze Hill station, but we found 
it without much difficulty, and stood 
looking down uncertainly at the sailing 
barge Glencoe *—home, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, of the Glencoe 
Jazz Club. The inside seemed huge—at 
least compared with the impression 
gathered from the outside—and sported 
a floor for dancing, a stage and band, 
comfortable seats, a cloakroom, a well 
laden bar and a Canadian barman. 


The owner, Leslie Dyer, explained 
that the barge used to be moored along- 
side Tower Bridge, but had been “moved 
on” and insisted that the whole idea of 
the club was Paddy’s (Mrs. Dyer) which 
was very gallant, as it was obviously an 
excellent idea. The music was supplied 
by the Glencoe Quartet in a somewhat 
sketchy modern style (it was Saturday— 
on Thursday and Friday the band is the 
Alan Littlejohn Quintet), but considering 
the slope of the deck, it was a tolerably 
good effort. 

Half-way through the evening the tide 
came in to level off the deck and moving 
about became less haphazard, which was 
a good thing considering the number of 
people who continued to arrive. They 
were still arriving when we left some 
time later, but then the club is certainly 
worth going a long way to see. 


THE CHRISTIE 
BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 


an imaginative 
and musicianly 
group. 


Cool Gospeller 


The bracketing together in last months 
column of Art Ellefson and Wardell 
Gray brought a surprising amount of 
comment from people who usually pro- 
fess to know nothing about the jazz of 
post-acoustic recordings. For many, War- 
dell has been a bridgehead into modern 
jazz. He plays with the same terrific 
swing that is found in any of the great 
coloured musicians and his simple melo- 
dic style makes the modern idiom more 
easily digestible to the traditional palate. 
His romping solo on the second side of 
“ Groovin’ High” (Vogue V.2021) pro- 
bably did more to gain support for 
modern jazz than any other record of 
that time (apart of course, from Bunk 
Johnson’s “ Sister Kate”). No one seems 
able to explain why it should be Wardell 
Gray who has become the gospeller. To 
say that he swings, and plays with feel- 
ing, is not enough. One hesitates to 
suggest that Parker and Powell don’t; 
and yet their music is for the initiated 
only. Somehow Wardell has managed to 
transcend the jazz idioms and provide 
a universal appeal, whilst paradoxically 
enough, using the modern idiom to do 
it. 

If any of you figs feel broadminded 
enough to test this appeal, listen to the 
new Lou Bellson L.P. on Capitol, which 
features some typical Wardell, or, better 
still, try and hear him on the Hollywood 
Jazz Concerts issued on Savoy L.P., 
which contain some of his best recorded 
work to date. 


“No Walking ” 

Just below the “ Glencoe Arts Club ~ 
in the advertisements is another new en- 
trant—the South London Rhythm Club 
—which is a reincarnation of the Catford 
Jazz Club. The ad. which includes a 
massive list of bus and train routes, 
states almost aggressively at the end; “No 
Walking.” I must have fouled up the 
instructions when I went to the opening 
night, but just don’t try and go via 
Catford Bridge, that’s all! 

The old team of Pete Payne and Mike 
Daniels is in residence, and Mike has 
got himself a brand new rasping ver- 
sion of a band. The “ Fellowship Inn” 
ig roomy and is apparently going to 
contain a large crowd of people every 
Sunday, every one of whom is obviously 
an addict to the New Orleans noise. 
During the evening, an extremely attrac- 
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tive chick named Diane Hart was intro- 
duced to us, but didn’t do anything, 
which was very disappointing. 

The guest band was Shamus O’Brien 
and his Rhythm, whose Fats Waller style 
jazz deserved a much more enthusiastic 
reception. It seemed that the audience 
were divided into those who dislike 
Waller anyway and the diehard “ Friends 
of Fats who refuse al] imitations. This 
was the band’s first public appearance 
and must have been rather a dishearten- 
ing start. However, about two weeks 
later. the same ‘band received almost 
ecstatic applause at the “Fox and 
Goose.” Ealing; especially trumpeter 
Len Doughty. One never knows, do one? 
The New Sound 

The Skiffie Group which takes over 
during the intervals at the London Jazz 
Club is obviously going to be the success 
of the year. It’s getting so that more 
people flock in to the Club for the inter- 
val than for the rest of the session. 

The group varies in personnel, but is 
always based on the guitars, banjos and 
vocals of Ken Colyer, Alex Korner and 
Lonnie Donegan. Other recent partici- 
pants have been Chris Barber and Jim 
Bray on bass, Ron Bowden on drums. 
and Bill Colyer on washboard. The idea 
came from Alex Korner and Ken Colyer, 
and was first suggested before Ken went 
to New Orleans, but neither of them 
could have guessed what a large poten- 
tial audience there was. The repetoire 
includes such numbers as Trixie Smith's 
“Freight Train Blues,” “Long Gone 
John™ and Woodie Guthrie’s “ New 
York Town.” 

If you don’t believe that this kind of 
music could be a draw in London—and 
I don’t blame you for doubting—drop 
in and feel the electric atmosphere that 
builds up during Lonnie Donegan’s ver- 
sion of “John Henry” or Ken Colyer’s 
* How Long.” Any time now the library 
of Congress will be coming across from 
Grosvenor Square, to take the whole 
thing down on tape for Alan Lomax. 
Thought for the Month 

The following eryptic but unsigned 
statement was recently to be found on 
the otherwise unsullied walls of the 
Gentlemen's Room in the Club Creole: 

“New Orleans music is the best— 
at least they do play the melody.” 


ADDITIONAL JOTTINGS 


Those of you who attended the N.J.F. 
Festival Hall concert will have heard 
Sandy Brown’s band from over the 
border. 

At time of writing (says Tony Mills) 
the outfit is something of an 
unknown quantity. What is known 
is that for more than six months 
the outfit has been _attraciing 
weekly audiences of well over three hur- 
dred at the Edinburgh Jazz Club and 
Wes: End Café. As there is no dancir7, 
the conclusion is that they must be werth 
listening to. 

Apart from University and Colleze 
sessions the band have also been in great 


demand in Dundee and Glasgow. 

Original members of the group are Al 
Fairweather, trumpet, Bob Craig, trom- 
bone and Stan Greig. drums. Al pre- 
viously played trombone and Stan, now 
in National Service, piano. Present 
pianist is Drew Landles, while in Greig’s 
absence Jimmy Forsyth has taken over 
the sticks. 

Remainder of the line up is Norrie 
Anderson, banjo, and Charles Dizzy 
Jacksen, bass. In addition to clariret 
Sandy also plays piano and handles 
vocals. 


MAXIME SAURY 


It has often been the cry from France 
(writes Jack Higgins) when we have 
mentioned the possible booking of bands 
or artistes from this country that the 
French do not know any of our tradition- 
alists. However, on June 25, the first link 
in what it is hoped will prove a chain was 
forged, for on this date that popular 
blues singer, Beryl Bryden and ex-Gal- 
braith trumpeter Bill Thompson 
these shoes to join the band of Maxime 
Saury and his New Orleans Sound. 

Many of you may remember Maxime 
as the soprano sax. plaver, with the 
Bechet sound, who visited this country 
last year and sat in with a number of 
groups around town. 

Both Beryl and Bill will feature with 
the Saury band for an engagement of ten 
weeks ccemmencing on July 1. at the 
popular Club de Vieux Columbier—a cellar 
club situated under the Theatre du Vieux 
Columbier, in Si. Germain. Bill will be 
taking the v!lace of the ex-Ellington trum- 
peter, Nelson Williams, who is leaving 
the group to tour the coast resorts with 
Charles Delau-ay’s “Jazz Varieties” 
whic’ include Bechet, Moustache, Don 
Byas, Big Bi!l Broonzy and Lil Armstrong 
in the cast. It is possible that Sidney 
Bechet will not take part in the Maxime 
grouo at the Vieux Columbier later in 
the season. 

Bill Thompson plays a nice easy re- 
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laxed style of trumpet, and was a great 
favourite when he played with the Gal- 
braith band. He has “depped” for 
Freddy Randall and played with the 
Dankworth group, and is possibly one of 
this country’s most under estimated 
trumpeters. Of Beryl there is little that 
I can say that is not already known. She 
has sung with practicallv every jazz gop 
in the country and anpeared at every 
jazz club. It is perhaps significant that 
this, her first full time engagement, should 
be outside the country. 


So don't forget, if you are spending 
your holiday in Paris this year, just drop 
in at the Vieux Columbier anytime bet- 
ween 10.30 p.m. and 3 a.m., for you 
can be assured of a grand welcome from 
Britain's Ambassadors of jazz. 


Dancing till 4 a.m. to 


EDMUNDO ROS 


and his 


Latin American Orchestra 
(Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove) 


and 


JACK NATHAN 
AND HIS MUSIC 
DINNER FROM 9 p.m 
FLOOR SHOWS 
SUPPERS, BREAKFASTS 


Edmundo invites you to dine, dance 
and enjoy the floor shows at his club, 
the New Coconut Grove, 


LONDON’S GAYEST NIGHT SPOT 


177 Regent St. : REGent 77675 
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THE ALABAMA JUG BAND 

My Gal Sal/Somebody Stole My Girl 

(Brunswick 05092; 5s. 64d.) 

This 1934 American Decca coupling 
would seem to be a fugitive from the 
Vocalion label, and it is difficult to un- 
derstand the reason for its unexpected 
appearance on Brunswick. Jug band 
records have never been very prolific over 
here, and their appeal is somewhat 
limited. 

Neither side of this coupling is par- 
ticularly distinguished, but the probable 
presence of Ed Allen on trumpet and 
Cecil Scott on clarinet—or if not them, 
musicians of similar style and worth— 
offsets the dubious joy of listening to 
someone snorting and snarling into a 
jug backed by a rather scratchy wash- 
board. Of the two, the first is the bet- 
ter side featuring a vocalist who has 
obviously heard Jelly Roll: a guitarist 
who reminds me of Teddy Bunn: plus 
a swinging final chorus. 1 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Sit Down, You’re Rocking The Boat/ 
Congratulations To Someone 
(Brunswick 05106; 5s. 64d.) 

Once more this is Louis as the per- 
sonality singer and not as the great 
jazz virtuoso. Paradoxically enough 
however, he wouldn't be the popular 
vocalist that he is now, without his 
wonderful jazz background. 

The first side is a pseudo spiritual 
from the new musical show “Guys and 
Dolls” and, helped by the Sy Oliver 
choir and rhythm section, Louis turns 
in another excellent performance full of 
charm and personality, rather along the 
lines of “Jonah and the Whale.” 

The reverse is a good pop tune and 
Louis does much the same with it as he 
did with “Cheatin’ Heart” last month. 
Sy Oliver supplies competent orchestral 
backing and Satchmo’ intersperses his 
vocals with snatches of trumpet playing, 
for which small morsels we must, at 
present, be thankful. A good commer- 
cial side and a number that suits 
Louis well. 

GEORGE BROWNE 
Calypso Be 
EGBERT MOORE 
Love, Love, Love 
(Parlophone MP119; 4s.) 

The Young Tiger’s “Calypso Be’ is 
quite a riot. It is a satirical tirade 
against be-bop, and the lyrics are as 
clever as they are amusing. What will 
happen if George Browne ever meets 
Dizzy Gillispie I can’t imagine; but in 
the meantime I suggest all mouldie figs 
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should buy a copy of this, learn the 
words, and sing them on their next 
riverboat shuffle. In addition to 
Browne’s singing there is some good 
tenor saxophone playing to be heard on 
this side by Sam Walker. 

The reverse is a happy little calypso 
by Lord Beginner. The Calypso 
Rhythm Kings do not belie their title, 
and Moore sings in his usual competent 
style. 

S.T. 


NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 
Everything I Have is Yours/Should I 
(Esquire 10—284; 6s.) 
Without a Song/ Don’t Dilly-Dally on 
The Way 
(Esquire 10—289; 6s.) 

It is not fair to classify these sides as 
modern jazz, for although the Quintet 
is well known for its Shearing styled 
playing, these discs are in effect nothing 
more than rather tasteful commercial 
numbers. Generally speaking they tend 
to be a little lifeless, a point that 
could be rectified if the vibes were more 
forceful and although I do not like over 
loud drumming, I feel that we could bear 
a little more of the Burns skin work 

to good advantage. 

“Don’t Dilly Dally” brings in plenty of 
music hall background at the end, and if 
I am not mistaken, the voice of Beryl 
Bryden can be heard—what are you do- 
ing with that crowd, gal? 

J.H. 


THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND 
High Society 
THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND! KID 
ORY’S CREOLE BAND/CHARLIE 
LAVERE’S CHICAGO LOOPERS/ 
PETE DAILY’S CHICAGOANS 
Who’s Sorry Now? 
(Brunswick 05090; 5s. 64d.) 
MASSED JAZZ BANDS 
Muskrat Ramble/South Rampart Street 
Parade 

(Brunswick 05091; 5s. 63d.) 

All four of these were recorded at a 
mammoth Dixieland Jubilee concert held 
in the Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles in 
October 1949, and they suffer from the 
usual faults of such affairs. It may be 
quite fun to see thirty or forty musicians 
all grouped together on the stage blow- 
ing their lungs out, but it is hardly effec- 
tive when put on wax, especially as one 
mike would appear to have been hung 
out over the audience. This results in 
three of the sides being a battle between 
the shouts and yells of the audience, and 
the valiant but scarcely musical endea- 
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vours of the musicians to make them- 
selves heard above the clamour. 

The Castle Band, on the first side, 
come off best since the audience re- 
mains relatively quiet probably because 
it is not a very exciting performance. 
The arrangement follows the traditional 
pattern with a fair clarinet solo from 
Bob Gilbert, but it all adds up to very 
little. 

“Who's Sorry Now” climaxed the first 
half of the ‘concert and features \the 
four bands who had so far appeared, 
with the Ory band as the only dis- 
tinguishable unit among the general 
melee. 

The programme notes of this concert 
refer to the two items played by the 
Massed Jazz Bands as follows: “‘World’s 
biggest band!” Every musician partici- 
pating in the Jubilee playing “Muskrat 
Ramble” and “South Rampart Street 
Parade’ as arranged and conducted by 
Matty Matlock.”” The full list of 
musicians taking part in this orgy of 
sound is too long to quote here, but it 
comprised the members of the following 
orchestras: The Castle Jazz Band, The 
Chicago Loopers, Kid Ory’s Creole 
Band, Pete Daily’s Chicagoans, The 
Firehouse Five, Red Nichols’ Pennies, 
The Bobcats, The Spanier and Freeman 
Group and guest drummer Ben Pollack. 
This is an experiment that I trust will 
never be repeated for, except for a few 
typical bars from Muggsy, it results in all 
individuality being lost in such a caco- 
phony of sound that all resemblance to 
jazz is purely coincidental. Indeed, the 
whole thing could be summed up in the 
words of Shakesneare: “’Tis no matter 
how it be in tune so i: make noise 


enough.” 
P.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS FAMOUS 
ORCHESTRA 
Dinah’s In A Jam/Battle Of Swing 
(Prolophone DP267; Ss.) 

Two 1938 Ellington recordings origin- 
ally released on American Brunswick. 

“ Battle of Swing” is the Duke ai his 
best. The band jump like mad, and the 
precision of the section work is quite 
perfect. Cootie Williams, Lawrence 
Brown and Barney Bigard all have solo 
passages; the latter proving most con- 
clusively that the Ellington band was his 
irue home. 

The backing is not nearly so good. 
Rex Stewart has a lively solo and Law- 
rence Brown plays well, but most of the 
side is taken uv with a noisy riff which 
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becomes raiher tedious. 
The surface of my review copy on the 
~ Dinah” side is exceedingly noisy. 
ST. 
BUDDY DE FRANCO 
Im Getting Sentimental Over You/The 
Song From Moulin Rouge. 
(MGM 53-S-183: 5s.) 

The impeccable clarinet of Buddy De 
France piaying two melodious numbers 

The accompanying orchestra, comple‘e 
with a battery of strings. is conducted 
by Richard Maltby. and seems in per- 
fect keeping with the austere. concert- 
hali stvle as tynified by Mr. De Franco. 

I cont think these sides have very 
much to do with jazz music; bui I do 
know that De Franco has a very large 
following in this country—if that means 
anything. 

S.T. 
DILL JONES 
Turnback Right Now 
(Esquire 10-286; 6s.) 

On “Turnback” Dill plays the blues 
in a manner that in the new Boatfield- 
Borneman phraseology might well be re- 
ferred to as a pint and a half of lemon- 
ade. His playing has feeling. the style 
is there and as ever his performance is 
tasteful. The reverse would give the 
impression that Dill sat at the piano and 
thouzht—"Weli, what can I do?”—the 
result “Right Now” seems a bit of a 
mix-up. 


Keeping Out of Mischief now/I'm always 
in the Mood for You 
(Esquire 10-290; 6s.) 

“Mischief” is played in a very Wal- 
lerish style and the Jones boy infuses 
into it all the gaiety that vou would ex- 
pect from the great man himself. “Al- 
ways in the mood for you” is a light and 
airy offering, but does not show the 
imazination or scove of which I know 
Dill is capable. Having heard his play- 
ing on hundreds of occasions at clubs. 
parties and impromptu. gatherings, | 
know that he is among the greatest jazz 
pianists we have to offer in this coun- 
try, so please Esquire keep on recording 
him and Dill let us have some of the 
great music that is inside you—let your 
hair down man! Perhaps it would be 
better if a few sessions were recorded 
around 2 o'clock in the morning. for 
that is the time when one seems to be 
rea'ly in the mood, providing one has 
been playing for the whole evening and 
has cuated sufficient of “that stuff’— 
any recording comvany care to try? 

JH. 


Please/Blues Ancient and Modern 
(Esquire 10-300; 6s.) 

If I had any criticism of Dill’s play- 
ing. I suppose it would be that he plays 
too many styles, although I must admit 
that he plays them all delightfully. 
Piano jazz, whether you be a rabid tradi- 
tionalist, a fiend of the cool cult, or 


the 


mee 


an all-round rationalist (which, thank 
God, more collec.ors are becoming), can 
convey more feeling than any, and this 
man is certainly to the fore in the British 
field. “Please” is a rather Tatumish 
offering that can carry you away, rather 
as it did somebody else in the studio 
when it was recorded—if you lis.en care- 
fully you can hear someone whistling in 
the background during the early part. 
The other side is an ad-lib by Dill who 
just lets his ideas flow. Perhaps no, one 
of his best, but nevertheless more than 
just interesiing. Personally I would 
rather have heard bass and drums gently 
backing up the piano, they help to give 
just that lift that really puts sparkle into 
this type of disc. 
REV. KELSEY 
I'm A Rayal Child/Where Is The Lion In 
The Tribe Of Judea. 
(Vocalion V1028; 6s. 114d.) 

Two further examples of a Negro 
Church service, actually recorded in the 
Temple Church of God and Christ of 
Washington, D.C. 

If you like ihese intensely rhythmic 
performances you will find here all you 
expect. The Rev. Kelsey. in the roughest 
voice imaginable, yells at his congrega- 
tion who respond with fervent cries and 
rhythmical hand claps. The whole per- 
formance is aided by a mos, pedestrian 
trombone, and probably a piano. 

There is no questioning the very true 
sincerity here portrayed, but I beg leave 
to doubt if the issuing of these on a label 
entitled * Origins of Jazz” is in the best 
possible taste. 

S.T. 
STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Begin The Beguine/Fascinating Rhythm 
(Capiiol Cl 13925; 5s. 64d.) 

Two somewhat commercial instrumen- 
tal performances from the Kenton or- 
chestra coupling the well-known Cole 
Porter beguine with one of Gershwin’s 
lesser played standards. 

The beguine is disappointing and has 
none of the fire of the early Kenton 
“Peanut Vendor.” It is almos: all en- 
semble and played at a rather listless 
tempo without the usual dynamic sup- 
port of the rhythm section. The reverse 
is the betier side with a good trombone 
solo against the reed section figures and 
some nice alto playing. Restrained and 
tas.eful! 

diy 


KING OLIVER & HIS DIXIE 
SYNCOPATERS. 

Tin Roof Blues/West End Blues 
(Vocalion V1024: 6s. 114d.) 
Two 1928 recordings made in New 
York with a pick-up band. For this ses- 
sion Oliver used: Ernest “ Sticky” 
Elliott—clarinet; James Archey—trom- 
bone; Arville Harris—clt and alto: 
Clarence Williams—piano; Leroy Harris 

—hanjo; and Cyrus St. Clair—tuba. 
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Neither side is a world beater, but the 
* King ~ still had it in him to play muted 
horn, and the band as a whole engender 
a nice. light swing throughout both sides. 
James Archey is excellent, he was a fine 
musician even in those early days, and 
he plays particularly well on “Tin 
Roof.” 

With St. Clair blowing the steadiest f 
tubas, the absence of drums s_ hardly 
noticed, and Clarence Williams and Leroy 
Harris combine with him to form an 
excellent rhythm section. 

“West End Blues” is perhaps the 
better side, but you will have to decide 
to ignore the clarinet antics of Mr. 
Elliott, whose playing is not in the best 
possible taste. 


KID ORY AND HIS CREOLE 
DIXIELAND BAND 
At A Georgia Camp Meeting/Mahogany 
Hall Stomp 
(Columbia DB3296; 5s.) 

These two sides are pari of an LP, 
made in America in June 1950. They 
are not the best records ever made, by 
a long chalk, but neither are they the 
vors.. The band are not quite perfectly 
suited to each other, and in places there 
is a strange confliction of styles. 

This is particularly noticeable in the 
piano solos of Lloyd Glenn. His playing, 
as such, is excellent, but his slightly 
modern style is not in keeping with the 
rough hewn New Orleans music of the 
rest of the group. 

I like the lead \rumpet of Ted Buckner. 
he is a conver( to the New Orleans 
school, but he seems to have assimilated 
che idiom to perfection, and plays with 
fine tone and great punch. His solo on 
“ Mahogany Hall” (very much after the 
Armstrong pattern) is much to be com- 
mended. 

Ory is much as usual. I don’t think | 
quite go for his flutier-tongue solo on 
“ Mahogany.” but in the main he is the 
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Ory we have been listening to for the 
past 25 years. Darensbourg is somewhat 
of a let down—he plays well enough 
on the Armstrong classic, but his slap- 
tonguing on “ Georgia Camp” is just a 
little too much. 

Good for Figs even if the fruit is just 
a little too ripe in spots. 

Si: 


JACK PARNELL MUSIC MAKERS 
The Hawk Talks/Night Train 
(Parlophone R 3682; 5s.) 

Two excellent sides by The Music 
Makers played with tremendous drive 
and precision plus a degree of musician- 
ship which is a credit to British jazz. 
Jack has very definite ideas on what he 
wants from his band ard has a happy 
knack of being able to get the very 
best from each of its members. 

The well known Louis Bellson num- 
ber on the first side has a drive and 
impetus which is rare on this side of 
the Atlantic and it is a performance 
which never loses its excitement. 
Sparked by Jack’s forceful drumming, 
both section and ensemble work are 
first class. Equally good is the “Blues 
in the Night” type of number on the 
reverse, highlighted by Ladd Busby’s 
trombone playing. A coupling which 
is well up to the high standard already 
set by this band. 

PE. 


FREDDY RANDALL & HIS BAND 
At The Jazz Band Ball/Way Down 
Yonder In New Orleans 
(Parlophone R3681; 5s.) 

The Randall mixture as before—good, 
bright dixieland music over a solid, if 
not inspired, rhythm. 

The main interest here is the playing 
of the two new comers to the band, 
Archie Semple on clarinet and Roy 
Crimmins on trombone. Both have 
learnt much during the past year, and 
Semple in particular, exhibits a good 
clean attack—the opening to his solo 
on “Way Down Yonder” is full of fire 
and life. Crimmins knows the duty of 
dixieland trombonist. He _fills-in 
well, even if some of his solo work 
would seem to be rather unimaginative. 

Freddy, as usual, plays with great fire 
and drive. He provides a sure lead 
throughout, and his solos are played 
with great zeal, and hot tone. 

The only grumble here is the use 
of such stereotype dixieland material. 
Surely it is about time this excellent 
band produces something — 


TIMMIE ROGERS 
Saturday Nisht/If I Were You, I'd Love 
Me 
(Capitol CL 13915; 5s. 64d.) 
Timmie Rogers hails from Detroit 
and is a well known Negro night club 
entertainer who intersperses intermin- 


able patter with average blues songs, 
mostly of the jump variety. 

On this coupling Timmie accompanies 
himself on an amplified tipple; which 
instrument, for those of you who have 
forgotten or never heard the Spirits of 
Rhythm, is a ten string cousin of the 
ukelele. In addition to this instrument, 
Timmie gets nice support from a_ neat 
jump group who are particularly good 
on the second side which 4s the best of 
the two. Timmie sings quite engagingly 
and personally I found both these per- 
formances ouite pleasant and typical of 
modern coloured entertainers; in fact, 
the sort of thing one hears at the 125th 
Street Apvollo uv in Harlem each week. 
Well worth a spin or two. 

| 


FATS WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 
Don’t Try To Cry Your Way Back To 
Me/Love, I'd Give My Life For You 
(HMV V10495; 5s.) 

If you are a Waller collector, and so 
many people are these days, you'll be 
certain to buy these—otherwise you may 


LLOYD GLENN 
well pass them by. 

There are nice things to be heard. 
Waller’s split second swing in his solos; 
Casey’s delicate guitar behind Waller’s 
vocals; and some excellent drumming 
by Slick Jones on “Love;” plus two, 
rather better than usual, muted trumpet 
solos from Herman Autray. But the 
tunes! Even Fats can’t do too much 
with the first title, which would have 
been better suited to Johnny Ray. The 
second title is better—but not much. 


Both recorded 1938—first in March. 
second in December. 

S.T. 
TOMMY WHITTLE AND THE TONY 


KINSEY TRIO 
I'm beginning to see the light/I can’t 
believe that vou’re in love with me 
(Esquire 10-298; 6s.) 
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Rather disappointing after the first 
class disc that was reviewed of the same 
group last month. These sides can best 
be referred to as ‘horizontal jazz’—all on 
the sare level. Tommy Whittle sounds 
as if he is “dragged” and will be more 
than pleased when the session is over. 
This is by no means representative of 
the good modern music these boys can 
play. 


VOCAL 
POPULAR 
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RAY ANTHONY AND _ HIS 
ORCHESTRA. “ Randle’s Island/Thun- 
derbird (Capitol CL13929; 5s. 64d.). 


Two charming numbers excellently played 
by this leading American orchestra. Both 
are given instrumental treatment, and 
feature good solos. “ Randle’s Island” 
although accredited to Anthony is remi- 
niscent of an older composition. The 
backing features the baritone saxophone 
of Leo Anthony. For lovers of dig band 
music, played with a good swing, these 
are a sure bet. WINIFRED ATWELL. 
“Bounce The Boogie/Coronation Rag ” 
(Decca F10110; 4s. 4d.). For Miss 
Atwell’s ever growing public these sides 
are certain winners. The Coronation job 
has already had several airings, and was 
even being whistled by the milkman be- 
fore June 2nd. It is played on her “other” 
piano—i.e. the one filled by empty beer 
bottles and old iron filings—and is the 
acme of commercial ragtime. The reverse 
is near enough to jazz to make the fans 
wonder if Winifred really plays with 
her tongue in her cheek all the time. 
BONNIE LOU. “Dancin’ With Someone/ 
Seven Lonely Days.” (Parlophone R3688; 
Ss.). A multi-recording vocal effort by 
Bonnie Lou assisted by a male choir 
and a string band—vplus a great big echo. 
Both these tunes are having a run of 


success, and these versions are good 
enough without being outstanding. 
MARIE BRYANT. “Little Boy ”— 


STERLING BETTANCOURT “Blue 
Basin Samba ” (Lyrogon J709; 6s.). Miss 
Bryant sings delightfully, but the words 
of this calyoso leave a nasty taste in 
the mouth. Nobody minds a little honest 
vulgarity, but really this is going too far! 
Mr. Bettancourt performs in pleasant 
fashion on his ping-pong (oil drum to 
you), and is excellently accompanied by 
Russell Henderson’s Calypso Band. 
EDDIE CALVERT. “Nocturne For 
Trumpet/The Bells Of Home.” (Columbia 
DB3303; 5s.). The man with the golden 
trumpet, Eddie Calvert, with lush accom- 
paniment by the Ray Martin Orchestra. 
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“Nocturne” is pretty, and is beauti- 
fully played, but the reverse complete 
with Issy Bonn is rather too much of a 
tear geiter. JUNE CHRISTY “TI Lived 
When I Met You/Everything Happens 
To Me” (Capitol CL13904; 5s. 64d.). 
Two most unusual songs by the Stan 
Kenton vocalist June Christy. She uses 
her voice in instrumental fashion, and 
the accompaniments are sympathetic and 
suitable. The orchestra for side two is 
conducted by Bob Cooper, and the full 
personnel is printed on the label. NAT 
COLE “ Mother Nature and Father Time 
My Flaming Heart” (Capitol CL13912: 
Ss. 64d.). Two average pops agreeably 
sung by Nat “* King™ Cole in his usual 
persuasive manner. The first side is re- 
miniscent of “* Nature Boy ~ (and almost 
as sickly): the reverse iS a sentimental 


and Orchestra. RAY MARTIN AND HIS 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA, One Finter 
Serenade/Veradero (Columbia DB3276: 
Ss.). Two concert perfermances by the 
popular Ray Martin Orchestra featuring 
Norrie Paramour at the Piano. “ One 
Finger Serenade from the “ Pilgrim ~ 
is a most fascinating little novelty, and 
might be a bia hit.’ MARY SMALL, 
“Give Me Another One Just Like That/ 
Suddenly * (Oriole CBI180; Ss. 64d.). 
The first side here is a most catchy little 
tune, expertly sung by Mary Small. The 
lyrics are good and this might go high 
on the hit parade, The backing is a 
sentimental number well handled by both 
singer and orchestra. The very adequate 
accompaniments are by Vic Mizzy. ART 
MOONEY & HIS ORCHESTRA. “ Baby 
Don't Do It/Believe In Me” (MGM _ 33-S- 


you. Both are mambos played with 
terrific swing, and quite wonderful 
musicianship. The brass section of th‘s 
orchestra is really something, and the 
orchestrations are extremely colourful. 
Both compositions are by the leacer: 
the solo sax on “Go, Go” being by 
Joseph D’Addario. JANE 
“Two Sleepy People / Please Do It 
Again ” (Columbia DB3293; 5s.). It may 
be a kind of paradox, but Jane Russeil 
has quite a uny voice. However she 
knows how to use it, and her perfor- 
mance here will bring wolf calls from 
every male within a hundred thousand 
miles. The accompanying band is led 
by Lou Bring. and she is assisted on 
“Sleepy People” by Bob Lowery—-lucky 
man. FRANK SINATRA, Lean Baby/ 
I'm Walking Behind You (Capitol CL 
13924: 5s. 64d.). “The Voice” makes 


love song with a Latin-American beat 30; Ss.) Assisted by the Cloverleafs, 
and an exotic flavour. TOMMY Cathy Ryan puts over two songs in most his debut on the Capitol] label with a 
DORSEY ORCHESTRA | SONNY vigorcus fashion. In the short time this jump vocal version of the well known . 


BURKE ORCHESTRA Know/ 
Fugue For Tin Horns” (Brunswick 
05107: 5s. 64d.). Frank Loesser’s score 
for the new musical show “Guys and 
Dolls ~ offers a flock of good tunes with 
smart lyrics and here are two of them 
played by two of America’s top dance 
bands. Tommy Dorsey offers a straight- 
forward foxtrot arrangement of the first 
side with vocal by Johnny Amoroso and 
The Satisfiers plus a pleasant half chorus 
of impeccably played trombone by Tom- 
my himself. The reverse is an instru- 
mental and has little originality about it, 
while a loss of a vocal for the clever 
lyrics seems a pity. However, both sides 
are above average dance music perfor- 
mances. MAX GELDRAY “ Ruby/Har- 
monica Rag” (Columbia DB3301; 5s.). 
Two bright performances by the har- 
monica wizard, on Columbia's especially 
bright Coronation label. “ Ruby” is a 
lovely melody and Geldray is finely 
backed. in most suitable fashion by 
Norrie Paramour’s orchestra. The rag 
is great fun, and achieves no little swing. 
The vocal chorus is Well sung by the 
Coronets. but the amazing thing here is 
just what a man can do with an 
ordinary harmonica. The way Geldray 
plays it, there might be a future for this 
instrument in jazz. CHRIS HAMALTON 
“ Celebration Rag/Farmer’s Boy Boogie ” 
(London L1177: 6s.). The povular * Cele- 
bration Rag™ played on a Hammond 
organ, assisted by guitar and drums. The 
backing is just about the fastest boogie 
vet. If you expect farmyard noises you'll 
be disappointed—the composer's name is 
Farmer. FRANKIE LAINE. “That’s How 
Rhythm Was Born/Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” 
(Oriole CB1176; 5s. 64d.). Two sides from 
the American Mercury label featuring 
“Mr. Rhythm” in two very rhythmic 
songs. Laine’s personality comes over 
well on record and these two tunes are 
ideally suited to his forceful style. Ex- 
cellent accompaniments by Harry Geller 


STERLING BETTANCOURT 


PLAYS PING-PONG 


British girl has been in the States she 
has really learnt to sing, but it seems 
a pity the excellent Mooney orchestra 
don’t get a chance, as there are several 
top rank musicians hidden away in this 
band. HAMISH MENZIES, “Yeu Can Be 
In Love/Less Than Tomorrow (Brunwick 
05095; 5s. 64d.). The young Scots singer 
seems to have improved since his arrival 
in America and this month he makes 
his debut on Brunswick with two en- 
gagingly sung performances of average 
ballad songs. Hamish has very much 
his own individual style and it id a 
pleasure to find someone obviously dis- 
regarding the vocal fads of the moment. 
This boy has a good voice and lots of 
appeal. He is handsomely aided by the 
Jack Halloran Chorus and Lew Douglas 
and his orchestra. ELLA MAE MORSE. 
Big Mamou/Is It Any Wonder (Capitol 
CL13930; 5s. 63d.). Ella Mae has a 
winner in Big Mamou, although from 
the lyrics it is uncertain if what she sings 
about is animal, vegetable or mineral. 
The song goes with a swing, and she is 
ably assisted by the Nelson Riddle Or- 
chestra. PEREZ PRADO & HIS OR- 
CHESTRA. Kuba-Mambo / Go, Go 
Mambo (HMV GV186; 4s.). If you want 
exciting music, these sides should stir 
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Billy May instrumental “Lean Baby” 
and couples it with a routine perfor- 
mance of quite a pleasantly tuneful new 
ballad. Axel Stordahl’s orchestra does 
a good accompaniment job on both of 
these, but Frankie sounds a little ill at 
ease; maybe it was the new studios. 
The second side is the better sung of 
the two. FELA SOWANDE RHYTdAM 
GROUP. La Vie En _ Rose/April In 
Portugat (Decca FIOI11; 4s. 4d.). An 
old melody and a new one both played 
in sparkling fashion by the Fela Sowande 
Group. The Hammond organ and piano 
are cleverly interwoven, and the rhythm 
throughout is light and spritely. JO 
STAFFORD. Something to Remember 
You By/Blue Moon (Columbia DB3294; 
5s.). It is good to have a new version 
of an old song, especially when it is as 
well sung as this Stafford rendering of 
the Hart-Rodgers’ “Blue Moon.” It is 


TRUTH WILL OUT! (2) 
by D.C. 

It is generally assumed that the com- 
bined valve and slide trombone (the 
“valide”) was invenied by and _ has 
been exclusively used by Brad 

Gowans. Not 
In the early ‘thirties, a well-known 
American firm, manufacturing brass 
instruments, advertised a similar thing 
“as used and endorsed by the famous 
trombonist, Jack Teagarden,”  al- 
though there is no evidence that he 

ever recorded with it. 

Why not slide alons and visit us at 
THE SWING SHOP 

MITCHAM LANE, 

STREATHAM, S.W.16? 

We haven't a tea-garden but <here’s a 
cafe next door and a pub just down 
the road. Our stocks are very temp*- 
ing, so bring enough money for a 

drink (and the fare home!) 
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a lovely tune and Miss Stafford sings it to 
perfection. She also sings well on the 
reverse, on which she is assisted by the 
Norman Luboff Choir. Accompaniments 
on both sides by the Paul Weston Or- 
chestra. ELLEN SUTTON, “How Ya 
Gonna Keeo "Em Down On The Farm/ 
You Can’t Buffalo Me” (London L1175; 
Ss. 64d.). Well, well, well, here are the 
most recent offerings from the latest of 
the Red Hot Mammas. These songs are 
1918 vintage and Miss Sutton sings them 
that way. The band behind her is Sir 
Hubert Pimm and his Aeolians, and they 
really have to be heard to be believed! 
Talk about the old razz-a-ma-tazz—here 
it really is, but twice as fast and three 
times as loud. No doubt this record 
will sell in thousands; but one must feel 
kind of sorry for Miss Sophie Tucker, 
who wasn't the last after all. FRANKIE 
VAUGHAN. No Hel» Wanted/Too Mar- 
vellous For Words (HMV_ B10498: 5s.). 
Frankie Vaughan’s style of singing owes 
much to many established American stars, 
but it must be admitted he has great 
personality and he certainly knows how 
to put his material over with a punch. 
He really lets go on both these songs, and 
is more than ably backed by the very ex- 
cellent Ken Mackintosh and his orchestra. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG— 
JAZZ CLASSICS 
(Brunswick LA8597; 23s. 1d.) 

If you haven't yet invested in a LP 
outfit, here is a record which will surely 
make you do so. Eight of Louis, 
rightly titled, jazz classics in one neat 
package. 

“Wild Man Blues—Melancholy— 
Georgia Bo Bo—Drop That Sack—Static 
Strut—Stomp Off, Let’s Go” will all be 
already part of your collection, but the 
other two tracks “Terrible Blues” and 
“Santa Claus Blues” will no doubt come 
as welcome additions. 

These two 1924 titles released as by 
the Red Onion Jazz Babies are wonder- 
ful vintage Armstrong, but all the 
tracks here show him as the trumpet 
king supreme. 


ST. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
THE ALL STARS 
Satchmo At Pasadena 
(Brunswick LAT8019; 37s. 6d.) 


This 12-inch LP, although not com- 
pletely top class, contains enough won- 
derful music to make it a worthwhile 
purchase for all jazz lovers. There is 
much fine Louis here, as trumpeter 


supreme; as jazz vocalist without com- 
parison; and as a _ kind of comic 
compere full of strange quips and care- 
free utterance. 

The three old standbyes “Indiana,” 
“Way Down Yonder” and “That’s A 
Plenty” show off the front line as a 
kind of modern dixieland group with 
fine solos from Louis, Teagarden and 
Bigard. “Honeysuckle Rose” and “Mon- 
day Date” show off the great Earl 
Hines to best advantage, whilst “Star- 
dust” is for Jack Teagarden. Velma 
Middleton throws her weight about on 
“Huckle-Buck.” and joins Louis in a 
riotous version of “Baby Its Cold 
Outside.” “Just You, Just Me” is a 
Bigard speciality (plus never-ending 
coda), and lastly there is the all too 
short “You Can Depend On Me”—an 
apt title, and one which might with 
truth have headed this whole concert. 


LOU McGARITY 


rat 


WITH THE LAWSON-HAGGART 
JAZZ BAND 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Bruswick LA8589; 23s. 1d.) 

The title of this LP “‘Basie’s Best” is 
not too far out, for included here are 
six of his best band titles, plus two of 
his more pleasant piano solos. The 
latter, “Rad Wagon” and “Fare Thee 
Honey, Fare Thee Well” are excellent 
examples of the Count’s dry, percussive 
and intensely rhythmic piano. 

“Sent For You Yesterday” and 
“Pennies From Heaven” feature the 
fine singing of heavy weight James 
Rushing, whilst “Out Of The Window” 
is notable for the talented trombone of 
Bennie Morton. The other tracks. 
“Every Tub,” “Shorty George,” and 
“Roseland Shuffle” show off this band 
as a hard hitting rhythmic group, who 
were out on their own in their particular 
brand of Kansas City ‘azz. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
Side 1: It Don’t Mean A Thing—Caravan 
—I Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart— 
Black And Tan Fantasy. Side 2: In A 
Sentimental Mood—Sophisticated Lady— 
Solitude—Prelude To A Kiss. 
(HMV DLPI1007; 24s. 64d.) 

These eight numbers are all from a 
Victor session recorded in New York in 
May 1945, and mark the entry of HMV 
into the jizz LP field in this country. 
The record is beautifully produced and 
the quality of recording quite superb. I 
only wish (and I am not only speaking 
here as a lazy critic) that the company 
had seen fii to include some programme 
notes on the record sleeve. LPs are an 
expensive item and I think the public 
should be given every inducement to 
buy. 

Many of these tracks are rather in 
the Duke’s best commercial vein, but 
there is plenty of fine music to be heard, 
and almost anything he does is always 
interesting. All the old originals are 
given fresh treatment and good solos 
are to be heard from Rex Stewart, Joe 
Nanton, Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney, 
and many others of the old stalwarts. 
This is in fact good Ellington, without 
being the best. 

THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ 

BAND 
Blues On The River 
(Brunswick LA8580; 23s. Id.) 
Side 1. Davenport Blues—Riverboat 
Shuffie—St. Louis Blues—Beale Street 
Blues. Side 2. Memphis Blues—Basin 
Street Blues—Gulf Coast Blues—Way 
Down Yonder In New Orleans. 

The very excellent jazz band as led by 
those old Bob Crosby stalwarts Yank 
Lawson and Bob Haggart are here 
again on top of their form. As with 
the record reviewed last month by the 
same group, the musicianship is first 
class and there is not a dull track on 
either side. 

The tunes are well chosen, and per- 
haps suit this group even better than the 
Morton material on their last LP. It 
is all good, clean dixieland music, and 
it is played in such spritely fashion that 
it is obvious the musicians concerned 
are enjoying their job of work. Lou 
McGarity, Yank Lawson and Bill Steg- 
mayer make a wonderfully cohesive 
front-line; McGarity’s trombone on all 
tracks being outstanding. The rhythm 
is lively but steady; this section has 
been added to by the inclusion of 
guitarist George Barnes. 

ST. 
SY OLIVER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(Brunswick LA8586; 23s. 1d.) 

For those who admired the musicianly 
approach to big band jazz as exempli- 
fied by the orchestra of the late Jimmie 
Lunceford, this record is strongly recom- 
mended. Sy (Melvin James) Oliver was 
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with Lunceford for so long that he as- 
similated so much, that there are times 
here when the old Lunceford band 
seems to live again. 

Sy is now on the staff of American 
Brunswick and for these sides he took 
care to surround himself with the best 
musicians available. 

Several of these are available on 78 
rpm but they make a nice set to 
have on LP. Titles: Side 1: For Dances 
Only—Four Or Five Times—I Can't 
Give You Anything But Love—Organ 
Grinder’s Swing. Side 2: Cheatin’ On 
Me—By The River Sainte Marie— 
Ain’s She Sweet—Taint What You Do. 

ST. 


WOODY HERMAN AND THE NEW 
THIRD HERD 
(London H-APB 1014; 23s. 1d.) 

The cover claims this as the “return” 
of Woody Herman with a “revitalised” 
herd, and this is no understatement, al- 
though the old herd lacked not in 
vitality. A welcome sign to your re- 
viewer is that the new herd comprises a 
completely conventional swing band 
instrumentation (5 reeds, 4 trumpets, 3 
trombones, and 3 rhythm, for the bene- 
fit of those who may have grown out of 
these prosaic facts). These two sides, 
moreover, present the band in genuine 
concert form, displaying all their tech- 
nique and versatility in subtly varying 
moods and arrangements. Side one opens 
with a dynamic presentation of “Stomp- 
ing at the Savoy.” giving way to the 
maestro singing in calypso style “Jump 
in the Line.” and the quietly melodic 
“Celestial blues” featuring celeste by 
Nat Pierce, lapsing into tranquil senti- 


mentality with “Early autumn.” agaia 
sung by Woody Herman. 

Side two opens with the only Ralph 
Burns arrangement on these sides. “Ter- 
rissita,” which could well be the high 
spot of this disc to the connoisseur of 
modern music, featuring curiously “Bix- 
like” piano and_ excellent ensemble 
work. Anticlimax comes with “Blues 
in advance,” a non-blues vocal effort 
which is not helped by Woody's flat 
singing at the start. ‘Baby Clementine” 
is really quite grown up, and might have 
been culled straight from a Ted Heath 
Sunday Concert programme (sceptics 
please note that this is a compliment to 
Mr. Heath. whose arrangements are 
second to none) apart from a_ badly 
sung chorus from Dolly Houston. The 
concert rides out with more instrumental 
thrills in “Perdido.” 


EDDIE HEYWOOD AT THE PIANO 
(London H-APB 1010; 23s. 1d.) 

A well prepared biography of this 
popular pianist on the record cover re- 
minds us that Eddie Heywood learned 
the hard way, following in his father’s 
footsteps as the piano man in a vaude- 
ville theatre. This may account for the 
ease with which he plays and directs 
his own orchestra on some of his best 
recordings, but the orchestra’s contri- 
bution on side two of this record adds 
little to the music, and for that reason 
I prefer the solo piano as featured on 
side one. “The piccolino” and “Sum- 
mertime” are especially good, and the 
Heywood composition “Bebe” has a 
nice Latin-American approach which I 


have not previously heard attempted ty 
this pianist. Comment must also be 
made on the fact that Mr. Heywood has 
unmistakably been listening to the Gar- 
ner school of pianists, but not to the 
detriment of his own individual style. 
A:L. 


FATS WALLER FAVOURITES 
Fats Waller & His Rhythm 
(HMV DLP 1008; 24s. 64d.) 

At long last Hayes has given me 
that for which I have waited so long— 
a Fats record which will not break and 
will not wear out even when subjected 
to the hard life which most. of my 
Waller records have to bear. The col- 
lector should rush for the previously un- 
issued (in England) solo version of 

“Honeysuckle rose,” recorded in May 
1941, which receives the full treatment 
from Bach through Beethoven and 
Brahms to the ecstatic last chorus 
which must be pure Fats Waller, for I 
think no one else could play quite like 
this. My other special favourites are 
“Two Sleepy People” and “Hold Tight.” 
with the classic “Minor drag” high in 
the honours. The piano version of 
Ain't Misbehavin’” (not to be con- 
fused with the well known organ and 
Rhythm recording of the same tune) 
was recorded in August 1929, and has 
long been unavailable in this country. 

My congratulations go out to enthu- 
siast John Whittle of E.M.I. and all re- 
sponsible for the issue of this, I hope 
the forerunner of many Waller “L.P.’s.” 
Only the most ardent ‘“Waller-phobe” 
should shun these sides. 

GL. 


** NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE of ESQUIRE RECORDS in alphabetical order of Artists and Titles to June 1953. 


Price: 1/3 post free. 


VERSATILE DILL PLAYS ON: 


DILL JONES—Piano Solos 
Right now / Turnback 


I’m always in the mood for you / Keepin’ out of 


mischief now 
Blues Ancient and Modern / Please 


TOMMY WHITTLE with the TONY KINSEY TRIO 


Deep Purple / Waxing with Whittle 


I'm beginning to see the light /I can’t believe that 


you’re in love wih me 


RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET / QUINTET | 
Love me or leave me/ Scott’s Expedition 


Avalon / Smoke gets in your eyes 
CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS 


Bluin’ the Blues / Original Dixieland One-step ... 10-001 
Fidgety Feet / When the Saints go Marching in... 10-005 
I'm coming Virginia / Way down yonder in New 


Orleans 
Bugle Call Rag / Humph meets Trog 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court seundens, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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Sugar /Who’s sorry now _.... ... 10-081 
At Sundown / Singin’ the Blues _... ... 12-001 
10-014 Royal Garden Da Da Strain ... 12-003 
10-080 Climax Stomp (Parts 1 & 2) _... ae ... 12-010 
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FLYING HAWK 


In the long-playing field, there are 
already several jazz records that are 
nearly 100 per cent., which is to say that 
there is enjoyable music in all the tracks, 
that there are no bringdowns. Amongst 
those which come most readily to mind, 
and excluding those collections of past 
successes which fall in the re-issue cate- 
gory, are one each by Louis, Hodges, 
Basie and Peterson. Capitol recently 
added another with a superb selection 
by Coleman Hawkins (LC 6580). 


Twenty years ago, the jazz enthusiast 
developed his understanding and appre- 
ciation of a great jazz artist by playing 
one side of a 10in. record so many times 
that he was familiar with every nuance of 
the soloist’s work. Today, he may gain 
far greater insight into the character, 
mental processes and style of a favourite 
musician by means of LP’s such as this. 

Here you have the greatest of all tenor 
saxophonists playing a variety of well- 
chosen numbers at differing tempos. And 
since the recordings were made at two 
sessions, We may be sure the master has 
been caught in more than one personal 
mood (as a hawk may fly, at one time, 
luxuriating in the slipping air, at another, 
purposefully to kill). 

Apart from the mood induced by a 
particular piece of music, it is always 
necessary to recognize that the musician 
brings a basic mood to the studio with 
him. Thus, he may be gay or blue as a 
result of conquest or defeat in love; mean 
or boisterous because of tiredness or a 
good night’s sleep; worried by debt or 
uplifted by good fortune at cards, dice 
or the track; and so on. Arriving at the 
studio, he may be met by officials who 
are sympathetic and who influence his 
music for the better, or by drags who 
influence it for the worse. Enthusiasm 
in the supervision has often contributed 
considerably to good results, as a check 
on the work of, for instance, Harry Lim, 
John Hammond and Hugues Panassie, 
will show. It is probable that Capitol’s 
captive enthusiast, Dave Dexter, was re- 
sponsible in this case. In any event, 
both sessions were extremely successful, 
Hawk blowing with a serene majesty that 
is found only at the very top, with Louis 
and Johnny Hodges. 

The ballads reflect Hawk’s good taste. 
They are: “April In Paris,” “Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams,’ “It’s the Talk of the 
Town,” “Stardust” and “Someone To 
Watch Over Me.” Quite apart from 
imaginative improvisation in these fine 
frames, note the phrasing and warmth 
of expression as his solos open. No one 
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sings a melody more delightfully, nor 
better reveals its beauty. Having simply 
and surely established it in the listener’s 
ear, he then proceeds to reveal its further 
possibilities, building, nearly always, to a 
passionate climax. 

Now passionate is the word for Hawk’s 
tenor. There is the inimitable, full 
warm tone, of course, but there is also 
that rough buzz tone, which originated 
with him and which, we may be sure, 
came naturally under some secret stress 
or excitement. Widely but ineffectively 
copied, in many others it was most evi- 
dently, and embarrassingly, an affectation, 
with admiration as often the cause as 
commercialism. 

“Stardust” is a number many must 
have wanted to hear Hawk play on re- 
cord, and this version was worth waiting 
for. After a rather drab chorus by 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


McGhee, he takes over and, with almost 
the first note, evokes all the melancholy 
and dream of Carmichael’s masterpiece. 
His interpretation is rich in imagination 
and feeling. but it is well to remark that 
the song’s character is never lost. 

“It’s the Talk of the Town” must in- 
evitably be compared with the original, 
and there are very considerable differ- 
ences. This one is less sensual, more 
mature in form, crisper in tone. Yet 
though twelve years and a thousand per- 
formances lie between, both are full of 
the Hawkins personality, its warmth and 
depth. 

“Wran Your Troubles In Dreams” 
doesn’t altogether belong with the ballads, 
for it jumps right along at a_ brisk 
medium tempo. “Stuffy,” “Bean Soup” 
and “Too Much of a Good Thing” are 
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very much of 1945, one of the decisive 
years in jazz history. The shape of things 
to come is already too evident in 
McGhee’s solo contributions. Some of 
them begin with the stamp and beat of 
the preceding years, with their grace and 
swing, and then they shuttle into the 
defiant, disrespectful angularities of the 
boppers, which are disconcerting along- 
side the conceptions of a modern 
musician whose vrogress has been a 
matter of smoot® transition. 100 per cent. 
we said, but with Joe Thomas or Jonah 
in the trumpet chair, they might have 
been more than that. It is only in his 
solos that McGhee isn’t always what we 
would desire, but blowing with Hawk he 
is fine, and the ensembles swing with the 
violence of the year that ended an era. 

Then there is a much _ underrated 
musician at the piano, Sir Charles Thomp- 
son. Technically, there are far more 
gifted pianists, without doubt, but 
Thompson’s aims seem to be simple. He 
likes to play notes that are pretty, that 
are effective, that contribute to the whole. 
Listen to his brief solo in “ Someone To 
Watch Over Me.” It is charming and 
delicate, a little melodic gem, quite un- 
pretentious and—yes, it swings. He plays 
his single notes with an intriguing touch, 
but they get with the beat to produce a 
very satisfying propulsive rhythm, which 
is neither ponderous nor thin. 

The rhythm section is really a good 
one, particularly when Pettiford is on 
bass and the Reuss guitar not over-re- 
corded. Denzil Best’s drumming on these 
recordings must have done much to 
establish the great reputation he has since 
enjoyed. 

Several of these performances are 
available only in this LP form, so if you 
are waiting for an excuse to invest in 
long-playing equipment, this is it! 

GREY DAWNS DAILY 

The fancies of the young men who 
pronounce on jazz today are very be- 
wildering. [t is difficult to keep up with 
them, so swiftly are new favourites set 
up on pedestals and old ones tumbled 
down. 

The pursuit of The New is not without 
risks. The important thing is to be first 
in discovering and hailing the new genius, 
by which means prestige as a critic is 
secured in the eyes of many. Of course. 
if the genius turns out to be substan- 
tially composed of clay, it is too bad. 
and the critic must get swiftly back into 
the chase again. 

Critics of the kind we have in mind 
have been doing a neat trade these 
past few years with such artists as Joe 
Mooney, Lennie Tristiano, Lee Konitz, 
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Dave Brubeck, Terry Gibbs, Buddy De 
Franco and the alumni of the Herman 
and Kenton bands. We would not dis- 
pute that any or all of these have made 
the great and valuable contributions to 
jazz that their critical sponsors claimed. 
because we have had neither the time 
nor the inclination to study their work 
very carefully. The occasional samples 
encountered have not been encouraging. 
At a time when considerations of race 
are frowned on from all sides, we would 
nevertheless like to repeat our opinion 
that the average grey jazz critic, in 
London and New York, still comes down 
heavily in favour of grey musicians. 
We are not inferring bias or prejudice 
on this occasion, but greater svmpathy 
and understanding based on the musical 
heritage inevitably present in the sub- 
conscious 


These reflections derive from a double- 
page spread in “The Melody Maker” 
of May 30th, devoted to the Gerry Mulli- 
gan Quartet, the latest thing if you want 
to be an ice-cold jump ahead of your 
friends. A number of musicians and 
critics revort on the “revolutionary ~ 
group under the supervision of the 
ubiquitous Mike Nevard, who finds that 
it has produced “some of the freshest. 
cleanest. most worthwhile sounds in 
post-war jazz.” Recall that not so long 
ago this cat was saying farewell to 
Lester and The Cool, welcoming Flip 
and The Warm. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth. Now this one changes direction 
again. 

It seems that like the eariy New 
Orleans bands, the quartet manages to 
progress without a piano; that the trum- 
pet sounds like a modern Bix; and that 
Mulligan’s contrapuntal thinking results 
from listening to a lot of Bach. Drag- 
ging in Johann Sebastian made us sus- 
picious at once. It’s a sign of the in- 
feriority complex that has always existed 
amongst a large proportion of jazz music- 
ians, the clutching at the coat tails of 
the great in another field. If the masters 
of jazz are not the inspiration, don't 
expect the music to amount to much 
as jazz. 

Steve Race (“Absolutely Brilliant ”’), 
Dill Jones and Allan Ganley are en- 
thusiastic. Harry Klein and Ernest Borne- 
man part the draperies gently to reveal 
lower limbs of clay. But Tony Brown, 
the M.M.’s Technical Editor. exposes the 
pretensions of “the genteel mourners ” 
in a sharon precise little niece. which we 
recommend you paste in your hat and 
refer to frequently. 


Brown on the subject of the group's 
“prim formality,” lack of variety and 
Vitality, and cool avoidance of vibrato, 
reads like a man of uncommon good 
sense and taste. Why the hokum doesn’t 
fool him is shown, we think, by this 
sentence: “The temperature of jazz 
should never fall below 98.4 deg. 
Fahrenheit.” Your minimum may be 
hotter than that, but it is quite time 
for intruders with sub-normal biood heat 
to be told that their presence on the 


jazz scene has become intolerable. There 
are other places, other soheres of acti- 
vity, where they would be so much more 
profitably employed. 
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happy possibility cf a Cescent 
upon these shores by Teddy Wilson 
makes a couple of LP’s receniiy issued 
here additionally interesting. On Esquire 
20.009 he plays eight solos with bass 
and drums, on Capitol LC6565 he takes 
his original place in another reincar- 
nation of the Benny Goodman Trio. 

We often think that Teddy was one of 
the first jazz musicians to merit the ad- 
jective “cool,” but in a better sense than 
that implied today. In its current conno- 
tation there are ashes, death and self- 
approval, as though arrival at a state of 
complete exhaustion, all passion spent, 
were wholly admirable and difficult to 
attain. None of this is applicable to 
Teddy’s music, in which there is always 
a feeling of vibrant life, but of vibrancy 
controlled. 

Coolness. then, in the sense of avlomb 
and self-possession: and dignity, too, with 
neither defiant nor conciliatory gestures. 
Yet despite continued avoidance of the 
flamboyant. of music or antics for the 
gallery, his popularity has been miracu- 
lously preserved for nearly twenty years. 

The greatest early single influence was 
probably Hines, and in his first appear- 
ances there were similarities in the strong 
beat and in the suspensions, but these 
soon gave way to more carefully disci- 
plined patterns of improvisation. There 
resulted a smoothness both in develop- 
ment and dynamics which to this day 
account for Wilson’s being a musician’s 
favourite. 

The pianist in a band may draw out 
the best from the others by exciting 
them and arousing a competitive spirit; 
or he may lay down such warm. com- 
forting support that the soloists are re- 
laxed and their gifts of improvisation 
freed. Teddy Wilson is of the latter kind, 
and one of his greatest admirers, an 
equally famous artist. once summed up 
his qualities as an accompanist in two 
words—*a cradle.” 

His technique is amongst the best in 
jazz, but it is never used merely to 
dazzle. In fact. he is such a master of 
understatement that England ought to be 
his spiritual home! There are no fanciful 
performances out of tempo, but always 
tha steady beat. “ plenty rhythm.” So 
smoothly and soberly are his stories 
unfolded, that to listen to them too 
casually is to find them uneventful. 
When he made his first solo recordings 
(“Sweet and Simple.’ “Liza” and 
“Somebody Loves Me”), the record 
company turned them down as being 
“ monotonous.” Perhaps they were right 
from a sales angle at that time. but we 
remember when John Hammond gave 
us the tests we couldn't understand their 
attitude at all! 


On the Capitol LP, Wilson is heard 
both as soloist and accompanist. His 
sparkling solos make him, for us, the 
star of the record. Goodman is rumoured 
as experimenting with a new technique, 
and on this record his playing is lacking 
in ideas and drive, as though he were 
primarily concerned with tone. * After 
Hours is a dismal effort compared with 
Avery Parrish’s electric original for the 
Erskine Hawkins band, but all the other 
numbers are enjoyable for the piano— 
and for Jimmy Crawford’s brushwork. 


The reason we always raise our hat 
and cheer as Craw passes in his red auto- 
mobile is because he is an exceptionally 
nice person to know, and because we 
truly believe him to be one of the great- 
est drummers in the jazz story. A lot of 
other people think so too, and that is 
why vou find him recording all over— 
with Benny Goodman, Sy Oliver, Sam- 
my Kaye and Rosemary Clooney, to 
name a few! He doesn’t make as much 
noise as Buddy Rich, so probably Harry 
James won't be sending for him, but he 
is Teddy Wilson’s kind of drummer, 
the close-support kind. On * All | Do Is 
Dream Of You” he is even brought 
eut front for a fast, attractive chorus. 


The selection of numbers on_ the 
Esquire LP is really felicitous: ‘* Time 
On My Hands,” “Sweet Georgia Brown,” 
Can't Get Started,” “Taking A 
Chance On Love,” “ You're Mine You,” 
*[ Got Rhythm,” “Someone To Watch 
Over Me.” “Indiana.” Made in 1952 
while on a Scandinavian tour, Wilson is 
effectively accompanied here by two 
Swedish musicians on bass and drums, 
and altogether it is one of the best piano 
LP’s available. Wilson is notably relaxed 
swinging consistently and loosely. His 
forte is undoubtedly the middle-tempo 
number, but for lift and invention his 
up-tempo “I Got Rhythm” is the sta: 
track, and one to be numbered amongst 
his best recordings. 


Pianists who habitually keep their left 
hands in their trouser vockets will be 
filled with shame when you vlay them 
this record. 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


Internationally famous jazz 
rendezvous 


Now open 7.30 p.m. every 
Saturday and Sunday 
at our new premises in the 
heart of London 


WILCOX STUDIOS, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
(rear of Cumberland Hote:) 


Providing all that is best in jazz 
Club membership details from:— 
4 Earlham Street, Cambridge Circus, 


Temple Bar 1762-3-4 
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THE COLOURFUL SAGA 


by GEORGE W. KAY 


The year was 1924. The place was 
Richmond, Indiana, a picturesque town 
of 30,000 inhabitants, located at the 
eastern boundary of the Hoosier state, 
about six miles from the Ohio line. The 
traditior.ally conservaiive Richmond citi- 
zens who strolled the well-shaded streets 
took little or no interest in the influx of 
itinerant musicians, elocutionists, orators, 
and obscure performers who streamed 
almost daily into this staid, predomin- 
ently Quaker community. These new- 
comers were not permanent guests and 
presented no housing vroblem, in fact, 
seldom did they tarry overnight. 


THE WOLVERINES 


On one of these warm, sunny days in 
May, 1924, a group of youtas in their 
early twenties rattled into Richmond in 
two dilapidated Model T Fords and 
headed in the direction of a rambling, 
ivy-covered brick building on the bank 
of Whitewater River gorge at the west 
edge of the downtown section. On the 
side of the factory appeared the letters, 
“Starr Piano Company,” and in one 
corner of the building was housed a 
small, dreary recording studio, which the 
company identified as the Gennett 
Records division. The youths, seven in 
number, hopved out of their ancient 
cars and guickly unloaded some battered 
instrument cases. The Wolverines had 
come to record for Gennett a sample of 
their Chicago-style jazz music. 

Such an occurrence was a routine hap- 
pening in this small Indiana town far 
distant from the bright lights of the 
dance halls and honky tonks of the 
large cities. Other jazz bands had pre- 
ceded the visit of the Wolverines to the 
Gennett studio by several months. The 
Friars Society Orchestra and King 
Oliver and his Creole Band had already 
made records for Gennett, thus heralding 
a history making parade of jazz musi- 
cians who were to come to Richmond 
by train, trolley, or automobile, in the 
hope of gaining fame and fortune. Much 
of their music was to make the name 
“Gennett ” one of the greatest in recor- 
ded music and the gold-lettered Gennett 


OF 


GENNETT 


label one of the most respected in jazz 
history. 

Before the Civil War British-born 
John Lumsden and Benjamen_ Starr 
founded the Starr Piano Company in 
Richmond. Lumsden’s son - in - law. 
Henry Gennett, was in charge of the 
concern when the firm decided to manu- 
fac‘ure talking machines. As the years 
progressed Henry Gennett’s three sons 
became associated with the company— 
Harry, as general marager; Fred, as 
legal corsultart; and Clarence, as 
Treasurer. The firm entered the recor- 
ding field in 1916. 

This new venture into record-making 


Snake Rag 
(Over) 
King Olivers’ Creole 
Sazz Band 


plunged Gennett almost immediately into 
litigation when Victor brought suit for 
infringement upon the patent of the 
record cutting stylus. Under the expert 
legal guidance of Fred Gennett the com- 
pany won the cas> before tne United 
Siates Supreme Court. Through the 
medium of motion pictures, the Gennetts 
broke the patent restriction by demon- 
strating that their stvlus cut the grooves 
and did not indent the impressions as 
claimed by Victor. The case marked the 
first time motion pictures were entered 
into court as evidence. The victory made 
the instrument public domain, but the 
Starr Piano Comnany gained stature and 
prestige in the recording industry and 
the green licht was turned on for Gen- 
nett to expand onerations. 

During the years following World War 
1, hundreds of musicians, evangelists, 
political orators, and other popular fig- 
ures of the day, came to the Gennett 
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RECORDS 


studios in Richmond and New York City 
to place their efforts permanently in the 
company’s growing record catalogue. 
Varied items of Americana included 
William Jennings Bryan’s orations, sacred 
music of Homer Rodeheaver and Gipsy 
Smith, songs by Cliff (Ukelele Ike) 
Edwards and Wendall Hall, physical cul- 
ture exercises, and even the rantings of 
the Ku Klux Klan. This repertory of 
talent (?) was supplemented by the now 
famous names in jazz of King Oliver, 
Duke Ellington, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Wingy Manone, and many others. The 
Starr Piano Company’s annual produc- 
tion soared to 15,000 pianos, 35,000 
spring-driven phonographs, and more 
than 3,000,000 records, all made in the 
Gennett studios under various labels. 


KING OLIVER’S CREOLE BAND 


In the Spring of 1923 Gennett unknew- 
ingly became a leader in the field of jazz 
recordings when King Oliver’s Creole 
Jazz Band reported to the antique studio 
in Richmond to cut some of the greatest 
jazz ever placed on wax. Previously, in 
September 1922, a grouv of white musi- 
cians from Chicago, The Friars Society 
Orchestra, “under the direction of Husk 
O’Hara,” had recorded several jazz sides. 
During the months to follow, the Friars, 
later known as the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings, with the great Brunies and 
Rappolo, made a series of recordings for 
Gennett which were destined to become 
some of the most prized collectors items. 
The public acceptance of the King Oliver 
and New Orleans Rhythm Kings sides 
opened the door of the Gennett Studios 
to other rising jazz artists and resulted 
in the creation of the famous 1924 Gen- 
nett catalogue, one of the greatest pub- 
lications of documented early recorded 
jazz. 

Indeed, the year 1924 was a memor- 
able one. Gennett was busy turning out 
recordings in studios located in Rich- 
mond and New York City. Ezra Wicka- 
meyer was recording director at the 
Hoosier plant and Ray Mayer supervised 
the New York studio in midtown Man- 
hattan. Later Gennett moved the New 
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The historic Gennetg Recording Studio. 
When an engine passed all recording 


operations were temporarily disrupted. 


York works to Woodside. Long Island, 
where George Keates was’ sound engin- 
eer. Under the shrewd. masterful mer- 
chandising tactics of Harry and Clarence 
Gennett. the Starr Piano Company in- 
creased record sales considerably by 
making pressings for chain-store outlets. 
A surprising new source of competition 
was soringing up in the record business— 
the five-and-ten cent stores and the mail 
order houses. Perhaps the Gennetts felt 
il was wiser to “join them rather than 
fight them.” In any event, Gennett 
pressed identical or alternate masters 
under many labels including, Champion. 
Conqueror, Bell, Herwin, Black Patti, 
and Silvertone. In England many Gen- 
nett items appeared on such labels as 
Winner, Guardsman, and Coliseum. The 
profits of the Starr Piano Company in 
the record field were hitting an all time 
high. 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL 


In Richmond the Gennett studio gave 
liberal opportunity, if not high royalties 
to jazz musicians operating throughout 
the midwestern states. The Wolverines 
frequently came to Richmond on the 
way to, or returning from, dance en- 
gagements at Indiana University, or the 
old Casino Gardens outside Indianapolis 
to cut a few sides for Gennett. Accom- 
panying the Wolverines on many occa- 
sions was a staunch supporter and wor- 
shipper of the band’s great cornet player. 
Bix Biederbecke—a young law student 
from Indiana University named Hoagy 
Carmichael. It seemed young Hoagy 
seldom missed the opportunity to sit 
around the studio if only as an observer, 
for he wasn’t quite good enough as a 
piano player to show his stuff with the 
Wolverines. Later, however, the youthful 
Carmichael got his chance to record his 
famous * Washboard Blues” with Curt 
Hitch and his Happy Harmonists. a band 
from Evansville, Indiana that played in 
the Wolverine style. Apparently the 
great Hoosier song-writer plenty 
nervous in anticipation of his first re- 
cording at the studio, “a dreary-looking 
place with horns sticking addly from the 
walls.” The technician was not at all im- 
pressed with * Washboard,” and when 
he found that the test was twenty se- 
conds too short, he was ready to discard 
it. At the persuasion of the leader, Curt 
Hitch, the performance was repeated with 


Hoagy’s piano solo inserted to fill the 
time lag. Hoagy had made the grade! 

At the Gennett studios in New York. 
where the recording output was con- 
centrated on the society dancing trade. 
hundred of sides were cut of good, bad. 
and indifferent jazz. Sam Lanin_ con- 
trolled the New York cance band busi- 
ness and several of his srouns made dates 
for Gennett under such pseudonyms as 
Bailey's Lucky Seven. The Original 
Memphis Five. a prolific recording out- 
fit. made a few sides under the name of 
Ladd’s Black Aces, including “ Shake !* 
And Break It Aunt Hagar’s Blues.” 
Back in 1919 and 1920, Jimmy Durante 
anc his Band made some interesting 
sides for Gennett, one being “ Why Cry 
Blues”: the clarinettist reputedly on this 
date is Archille Bacquet. Junk piles are 
still loaded with the very jazzless efforts 
of Harry Raaerman, Green Brothers and 
Rudy Wiedoeft. for Gennett was out to 
please the public’s taste and increase re- 
cord sales. 


THE NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM 


KINGS OF 1924 


The record business showed a slight 
decline during 1925 with the upsurge of 
radio. The biggest attraction for radio 
was music and music was everywhere. 
with unprecedented plugging of Tin 
Pan Alley tunes over the air. Employment 
for musicians was never better. Variety 
magazine's count showed 60,000 bands tn 
America, both amateur and professional. 
working cabarets, theatres, and radio. 
Vaudeville was beginning to si:ump at the 
box office, which undoubed!y adversely 


An unidentified 
band—1923, The 
high quality of 
these early Genne ¢ 
records has always 
been a source of 
wonderment to re- 
cord collectors. 
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affected the record business. Noticeable 
from the standpoint of Gennett was the 
gradual lessening of emvhasis on promo- 
tion of name jazz musicians. The Race 
Series was still carried on but the early 
jazz artists, Oliver, Jelly Roll Morton 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings, and the 
Wolverines either had disbanded or had 
gone over to Gennett’s competitors, Vic- 
tor. Columbia, Brunswick, and Okeh. 


HOPI INDIANS 


Genneti possibly was the first com- 
mercial recording company to enter the 
field of cultural arts. In 1925 a staff of 
Gennett’s engineers, supplied with a huge 
array of “portable” sound equipment. 
accompanied Dr. J. Walker Fewkes, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institute, to the Grand Canyon to record 
the music of the Hopi Indians. Dr. 
Fewkes was the first man to use the 
phonograph for the purpose of recording 
songs sung by primitive people. In 
1889 he had recorded on cylinders the 
tribal ceremonies and dances of the Pas- 
samaquaddy Indians at Pleasant Point on 
the Bay of Fundy. During subsequent 
years experiments were made in the 
Pueblo region at Zuni and still later at 
Walpi. At the invitation of the Starr 
Piano Comoany in 1925, Dr. Fewkes 
again took uv the work. The Kutcinas 
were the divinized ancestors of the Hopi 
clans as imversonated by masked dancers. 
No tribe of Indians sings a_ greater 
variety of songs than those of the South- 
western United States and none preserves 
a more archaic form than the Hopi. 

The results of Dr. Fewkes’ expedition 
produced twelve sides of the rarest re- 
corded Indian music. The Gennett cata- 
logue. * The Hopi and his Music,” which 
accompanied the issuance of these fine 
records is something to behold. Pr’ sted 
on high quality slick vaver with attrac- 
tive border of Indian design and con- 
taining interesting historical bibliograp ty 
and record listings, this booklet presen’s 
a document of exquisite beauty and ger- 
uine merit. 

The vear 1926 saw the record business 
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surge back strongly to regain control of 
the music output which had been lost 
the year before to radio. Alarmed at the 
loss of sales to radio, Victor, Brunswick, 
Starr and others came out with new, im- 
proved phonographs. Accompanying the 
advancement of phonographs vas the 
development of superior recording 
methods through electrical processes 
which were patented by RCA Photo- 
phone system. Although the use of elec- 
trical methods necessitated the paying 
of patent rights to RCA, all major com- 
panies followed suit and the death knell 
was sounded for primitive acoustical re- 
cording devices. 


ELECTROBEAM 


From the recording data available at 
the present time, apparently the first elec- 
trical record made by Gennett was re- 
leased on March 1, 1926, matrix number 
XIA, catalogue number 5754, “ Castle 
Street Jig.” by the McNarmara Trio. 
However, it was not until several months 
later that the famous, handsome, gold- 
and-black lettered Electrobeam label was 
introduced. The first session under the 
Electrobeam “6000” series was recorded 
on November 26, 1926, matrix number 
GEX357, catalogue number 6001A, 
“Mother Dear,” by Elmer Grosso’s 
Greenwich Village Orchestra. The Cham- 
pion label, owned and controlled by 
Gennett for chain store outlets, drew 
heavily upon the Electrobeam series, but 
the volume was not there and both 
labels are exceedingly rare today. Low 
artist fees brought emphasis on less pro- 
minent jazz bands, obscure blues singers. 
and Negro spiritual groups. The big- 
name talent had left the Gennett roster 
by the close of 1924. 

Gennett’s tight-fisted policy in holding 
the purse strings on royalties and artist's 
fees permitted many many unknown jazz 
bands and blues singers in the mid-west 
to place their efforts on wax. Hoagy Car- 
michael, after sitting in with Hitch’s 
Happy Harmonists for a few recording 
sessions in 1925, brought his Collegians 
from Indiana University during 1927-28 


Bailey’s Lucky 
Seven. New York 
studio 10/2/23. Sam 
Lanin group, Mift 
Mole and Benny 
Goodman may be 
on this session. 


to the Gennett studios in Richmond. 
Those sessions must have been something. 
for the rejected masters exceeded those re- 
leased. However, two outstanding sides 
by Hoagy Carmichael and his Colleg- 
ians were cut on May 5, 1928, and re- 
leased on Electrobeam catalogue number 
6474 A&B—* March of the Hoodlums 
Walkin’ the Dog.” Both sides move along 
at a fast clip and are loaded with out- 
standing solos including hot violin pas- 
Sages and scat vocals by Hoagy. The boys 
had fun on those sessions! 


STARDUST - REJECTED 


Another session to pass censorship of 
Gennett recording directors involved two 
now-famous sides which Hoazy made2 
with Emil Seidel’s Orchestra, Electrob:am 
catalogue number 6311 A & B—* One 
Nizht in Havana/Stardust ”, out October 
31, 1927. Later on May 7, 1928 Hoagy 
returned with his Collegians to record 
Stardust a second time. The youthful 
Collegians could well have not bothered 
to make the trip to Richmond, for on 
May 17, 1928, this master (13725) was 
destroyed. The sentence pronouncing 
this fatal decision ranks with the best 
of the prize boners of our time, for it 


Husk O’Hare’s 
Super Orch. This 
Chicago band pre- 
ceded che Friars 
Society Orchestra 
by several months. 
Photograph about 
1922, 
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reads, “REJECT. ALREADY ON 
GENNETT. POOR SELLER.” (Pass the 
gin, son . . . or the arsenic!) 

Rejected masters of Hcagy Carmi- 
chael’s musical efforts rival the rebuffs 
of publishers to many of the early works 
of now famous writers. The following 
is a complete list of masters rejected 
by Gennett, featuring Hoagy Carmi- 
chael : 13184 (Waltz Supreme); 13723 
(Smile): 13724 (Shimme-Sha-Wobble) 
13726 (Stardust), and 13727 (One Night 
in Havana). Previous masters, namely, 
13183A (One Nighi in Havana), and 
13190 (Stardust) released on Electrobeam 
6311 A & B and Champion 15420R 
(Stardust, only on Champion). 


GOWAN’S RHAPSODY MAKERS 


Gennett’s New York studios made a 
few good jazz sides for Electrobeam. One 
noteworthy record was Gennett cata- 
logue number 6039 A & B, “Sunny 
Hawaii/Four Leaf Clover”, by Gowan’s 
Rhapsody Makers, released on February 
3, 1927. Both sides move along in a 
breezy fashion reminiscent of the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. Thrown in for 
good measure are violin passages and 
male vocal duets recalling the vaudeville 
days of straw hats and striped blazers. 
Brad Gowans plays a good clarinet (not 
valve trombone) with great support from 
Eddie Edwards and Jim Movnahan. Pre- 
viously this same group cut one side. 
“T'l] Fly to Hawaii.” on Gennett cata- 
logue number 3408B, released December 
26. 1926. Whether this last mentioned 
side is jazzworthy remains a mystery. 

By the early 1930's Gennett’s recor 
ding activities slowed down to a snails 
pace, resulting in the disappearance of 
the famous Electrobeam label from the 
consumer market. On October 24. 1930. 
the last Electrobeams, a set of three re- 
cords (catalogue numbers 7321-7322-7323) 
were made by Reverend Boone and Miss 
Olive Boone at the Richmond studio. 
but these records were only for limited 
private use of the parties involved and 
were not vlaced in catalogue. The last 
known Electrobeam for public release 
was Gennett catalogue number 7320. 
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“Up The Country “/Weary Blues, by 
Barbecue Joe and his Hot Dogs, a Wingy 
Manone item, released December, 1930. 
and cut several months previously. 

Although Gennett terminated the Elec- 
trobeam series in December 1930, the 
company continued the Champion label 
as always with several sides appearing 
under the Superior name. In January 
1931 Gennett’s recording output was 
concentrated on the Champion label the 
first release being catalogue number 
1628 A&B.—“Always In All Ways” 
(Sam Lanin and his Orch) /“Sweet Jennie 
Lee” (Elmer Grosso and his Orch). A 
few of the old Gennett masters were 
issued on Champion at the start but as 
the studio pressings mounted this borrow- 
ing stopped. As the Champion catalogu? 
progressed the accent was more on old- 
time singing and vocal blues and less on 
instrumental music. 


SWAN SONG 


The record busiress was almost at a 
standstill during those dreary days of the 
depression but Gennett continued to 
supply the limited chain-store market 
with very small numbers of records. By 
1932 the company was releasing records 
under the Champion label solely. Gone 
were the days of ten pseudonym labels 
for one master pressed by Gennett 
studios. The swan song for the Cham- 
pion label under Gennett ausvices was 
played by Jack Walkup and _ his 
Orchestra at the Richmond studio on 
October 25, 1934. The tune was titled 
“The Moon Was Yellow,” and was re- 
leased on Champion catalogue number 
16832. On June 28. 1935 the Champion 
trade mark was sold to Decca, thus ter- 
minating Gennett’s recording activities 
aside from pressing masters for other 


concerns. 

Even though the Gennett organization 
became extinct in the field of studio re- 
cording activities in 1934, the Starr Piano 
Company was by no means out of the 
record making business. During the past 
several years, until] February 1951 when 
all equipment was leased to Decca. the 
company pressed about 3,600,000 records 
annually for other concerns In 1944 Joe 
Davis tried to revive the Gennett label 
but the quality of music was so mediocre 
that the project failed. Aside from the 
popular field Gennett very wisely entered 
the field of sound effect records in 1978 
when the first non-syncronous talking 
pictures were introduced. Although this 
source of revenue was terminated when 
sound was placed on film, Gennett con- 
tinued to produce sound effect records 
for radio. 

In February 1952 the Gennett family 
sold almost all holdings to Decca. Within 
a matter of months Harry Gennett Sr.. 
long-time president and general manager 
of the company died after a prolonged 
illness. Shortly thereafter Clarence 
Gennett, treasurer, died suddenly from 
a heart attack. Fred and Harry Gennett 
Jr. are living in Richmond where the 
family has been well-known and_ re- 
spected through the years. 


MASTERS DISCOVERED 


Harry Gennett Jr. conducts a mail 
order business from his home in sound 
effect records identified by the famous 
Gennett name. He contends that his 
business is relatively constant in supply- 
ing the needs of radio stations, schools. 
colleges and individuals. He is in a 
favourable position in the sound effect 
field because it would b2 prohibitive to 
duplicate many of the masters at today’s 
prices. When he left the Starr Piano 


Company in 1952 he stored a large 
number of the rare Gennett masters in 
his attic. Many of the old masters were 
sold during the depression for the copper 
they contained but a quantity of them 
are in his possession. Recently he dis- 
covered several masters of the Wolver- 
ines, King Oliver, NORK, Hitch’s Happy 


Harmonists, and others Undoubtedly 
more treasures will turn up. Perhaps 


in the not too distant future Ha-ry 
Gennett Jr. may see his way clear to 
issue some of these rare records. With 
the emphasis on high fidelity reception, 
the discerning jazz fan would be treated 
to clear toned jazz items pressed from 
the original masters and not the fuzzy 
dubs he has been prone to accept in 
place of the real thing. 


Note: The writer refers to Gennett Elec- 
trobeam 6001 as the first of this series 
to he released. Actually the first cf this 
series is listed as 6000. “Sometime” ! 
“Serenade,” by Milton Charles, (organ 
solos) with release date given as January 
1927. However, this record was not for 
regular catalogue use. Also, there ap- 
pears to be a series of nine records, 
catalogue numbers 3404 throueh 3412. 
released December 1926, which might bh 
identified with the “Electrobeam” labe!. 
Any information in this regard would be 
welcome. 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 
British and American Long Playing 
Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 

“bargain basement,” or send 3d. in 

stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 

No. 21 now ready—hundreds of records 
listed at bargain prices. 


* 


(Visit the London Jazz Club Record 
Centre at the Wilcox Studios, Bryanstone 
St., WA. Saturdays and Sundays only.) 
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BLUES 


Humphrey Lyttelton is a name which 
does not often find its way _ into 
“Preachin’ The Blues.” Humph’s jazz 
being purely instrumental, is not suitab!e 
for a column devoted to the blues and 
allied folk music. It must be admitted 
this monthly ramble is not famed for 
sticking to the point at issue, but J have 
tried to keev away from the instrumental 
side of our music. Anything I may have 
written on musicians ‘has always gone 
into J.J. under its own heading and has 
not cluttered up the column. The vocal 
side has been out on its own. It is there- 
fore with great pleasure that I am able 
to devote some space this month to one 
of Lyttelton’s Conway Hall concerts- — 
those very popular and successful shows 
which Humph has been presenting for 
some time now. 


FOLK MUSIC 


This particular presentation was mainly 
devoted to folk music, and was more or 
less a survey of the programmes which 
Humph, with the aid of some of our 
finest folk artists, has been airing from 
the North Regional Programme of the 
B.B.C. (and currently being re-broadcast 
every Sunday in the Light Programme). 

Is it not odd that we jazz fans 
know so little about our own folk music 
and yet can tell others so much about 
the folk-song of the American Negro? 


“ HUMPH ” 


How pitifully small is our knowledge of 
our own native music, and yet a num- 
ber of standard jazz classics started life 
as British folk-songs. The blues en- 
thusiast is often possessed of copious 
knowledge about obscure singers, and al- 
though he may know the origins of much 
of their material, he has not bothered to 
go back far enough to find the real 
roots of their music. In fact, few have 
any desire to dig deeply. All of which 
seems a trifle illogical. 


The many and various kinds of folk- 
song collectors seem to suffer from a 


FITZROY COLEMAN 


SANG CALYPSOS 


kind of mutual indifference, much to 
their collective cost. The blues collector 
uncovers in his searches rich seams of 
song, which because they are of no in- 
stant use to him, he neglects and throws 
aside. The collector of English ballads 
and the like, looks down on Negro songs 
as either comic or beneath contempt, 
whilst the blues man is merely careless 
or uninterested in any other form of 
folk song. Robert Gretton has complained 
bitterly of the reception he has had at 
various folk-song gatherings when he has 
tried to play his tape-recorded blues and 
worksongs. There are exceptions of 
course, great men like John and Alan 
Lomax and Cecil Sharp, but on the whole 
the story is one of over-specialisation. It 
is tragic that such a situation should 
have arisen, but nevertheless we must 
face the truth. 


This Conway Hall concert of Lyttel- 
ton and his men was an important step 
forward. Humph has a tremendous fol- 
lowing, and it is indeed fortunate that in 
Humph, we have a man of high integrity 
who is willing to present all that is best in 
jazz and folk music. 
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BAXTER 


in the svace of two hours and a half 
we were able to hear some of the finest 
folk-singers and folk-songs, linked with 
a fine and most educational commentary. 
British street songs rubbed shoulders 
with earthy blues from the Mississippi 
Basin. Work songs and sea_ shanties 
shared common ground in this wonderful 
show. We heard Bert Lloyd, the famous 
folk song collector and singer telling the 
tale of “Jessie James *—and with what 
feeling he sang this ballad. The charm- 
ing Ilsa Cameron sang us various ballads 
including a unique children’s skipping 
song, “ Johnny Todd.” Neva Raphaello 
sang the blues (“ Freight Train Blues ~ 
was particularly fine), and Fitzroy Cole- 
man was also there to sing some of his 
native calypso music. 


EWAN MacCOLL 


But for me the outstanding member 
of this company was Ewan MacColl. 
Ewan sang everything from the blues to 
Scotch border ballads, and I think his 
performance at this concert fully justi- 
fied what I said about him in the feature 
story | wrote in J.J. some months ago. 
MacColl sang so much which was truly 
magnificent that it was hard to pick out 
just a few of the high-lights. His wonder- 
ful ‘“ Van Dieman’s Land” (the song of 
hard case convicts being deported which 
he obtained from a girl in a pub in 
Salford) and the superb “ Another Man 
Done Gone” were perhavs the best of 
the bunch. He is I am sure one of the 
world’s great folk singers and I urge 
Humphrey to feature him in another 
programme. Ewan is perfectly capable 
of carrying a whole show on his own 
(I have heard him do so). The man Is a 
fund of knowledge, and those who were 
present at the Conway Hall will testify 
as to his genius. Ilsa Cameron’s voice Is 
charming, but rather lacking in volume, 
which is a pity for she has much of 
value to give us. She needs the intimate 
atmosphere of a small hall, or better still 
a small lounge-parlour with a few close 
friends—then I believe, we would hear 
the real artist. Bert Lloyd, as I have said 
already, is a great singer and with McColl 
was the success of this part of the con- 
cert. Lyttelton’s band supplied the various 
accompaniments which were played with 
great sympathy and understanding. 


One example of how this programme 
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traced the relationship of the various 
forms was the three versions of a British 
street ballad “St. James's Hospital 
ending with the classic “St. James's In- 
firmary.”” Even the stone deaf must have 
heard and seen the gradual transforma- 
tion of a song from one country to an- 
other. A proof of the vitality of folk- 
song. 

Modern folk-song was not neglected 
(there were songs from the last world 
war) and ! hope I will be pardoned for 
quoting at length the wonderful “ Hard 
Case ~ which MacColl or Lloyd, I forget 
which, obtained from an ex-convict. How 
like some of the Negro songs of revolt 
it is: and how amusing. Please, Mr. 
Lyttelton. let us have some more con- 


certs on these lines. Here then is 
“ Hard Case. 
HARD CASE 
CHORUS: 
Hard case! Hard case! There’s hard cases 
galore. 


But the hardest cases in the world are the 
screws who run the moor. 


1. Ive done my time in Liverpool, I know the 
Scrubbs as well, 
But they'll never get me to the moor, I'd 
rather top myself, 
(Chorus repeat) 


to 


They've got big fleas at Strangeways and 

they're big in Peterhead, 
But Dartmoor fleas can 
knock him out of bed. 
(Chorus repeat). 


kick a man and 


3. They say it’s cold at the North Pole, and 
on Greenland’s icy shore. 
But the coldest spot in the whole wide world 
are the cells upon the moor. 
(Chorus repeat). 
4. I've been a porridge-eater now for twenty 
years or more, 
But [I never ate Grade A cement till I was 
on the moor. 
(Chorus repeat). 


5. The snout is scarce, the work is hard. the 
privileges are few. 
And the screws are always thinking up new 
strokes to work on you. 
(Chorus repeat). 


6. So if you're keen on finding out what the 
devil has in store, 
Then you've only got to do a stretch at 
the college on the moor. 
(Chorus repeat). 
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THE BAND 


It only remains for me to write a few 
words on the Lyttelton band itself on 
whom the main burden fell—they not 
only accompanied the various artists, but 
opened and closed the show with their 
own brand of exciting jazz. For some 
time past disturbing rumours have been 
reaching these ears. The purist critics 
and their enthusiastic followers, have 
been taking the Lyttelton crew for a very 
critical ride. “The band no longer plays 
jazz.” “The slimy sound of that sax!” 
“Lyttelton has moved away from the 
New Orleans style ”—and a lot more. 
J, of course, can only judge by this one 
performance, for I have not heard the 
band for quite a while. On this one show- 
ing, | would unhesitatingly say that the 
brigade is 
talking utter rubbish. 

Certainly the choice of material could 
not be faulted. Perhaps a brief note as 
to what they played in their first bracket 
will give the reader some idea of their 
repertoire: (1) “‘ Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” (2) “ Bucket’s Got A Hole In It,” 
(3) “Trouble In Mind,” (4) “Hoppin’ 
Mad,” (5) “ Snag It,” (6) “* Weary Blues.” 
Now, that list is not the sort of material ° 
band drifting away from jazz would play. 
Nor did the very healthy sound flowing 
into the hall remind me of Kenton! In 
a few words, Humphrey, Wally and the 
rest sounded better than ever—and what 
is even more important—they were play- 
ing with originality. All the musicians 
were trying to play good creative jazz 
music (and what is jazz if it is not truly 
creative?). They succeeded in my humble 
opinion. A word of praise for Bruce 
Turner—a most improved jazzman, with 
a wonderfully hot style of alto playing. 
A definite “capture” for the Lyttelton 
band. 

I make no apology for this diversion 
into the realms of instrumental jazz. 't 
would have been most unfair to ignore 
the contribution the band made to this 
delightful evening. 


A RACE ITEM 


Research on Race items is a never 
ending task, and a most absorbing one. 
I have recently run across an interesting 
record on American Columbia (14512) 
“ Riverside Blues ” (149541-2)/ “ Rugger 
Blues * (149540-2) by Nick Nichols, ac- 
companied by piano and guitar. Both are 
good blues sung in a Negroid manner, 
but showing great jazz influence. Nichols 
in addition to singing the lyrics indulges 
in some pleasant scatting, which reminds 
me vaguely of Billie Banks in his better 
moments. However, I am not entirely 
convinced that Mr. Nichols is coloured. 
He could be a white (Southern?) who 
has soaked himself in the Negro style. 
Can any reader throw any light on this 
item? 

TAIL-PIECE 


“Jazz will endure as long as people 
hear it through their feet instead of 
their brains ” (Sousa). (From the “ Daily 
Express”). No comment! 
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Due mainly to the enterprise of Vogue 
Records with their recent issues by Earl 
Bostic, Helen Humes, Jimmy Wither- 
spoon, Wynonie Harris, etc., the new 
jazz category “ Rhythm and Blues” (or 
“R and B”) has become familiar to 
us. This style, as its title implies, has a 
well pronounced beat and is more often 
than not based on the blues. The in- 
strumental issues which fall into the 
class are either of the rocking type, as 
exemplified by the Sonny Stitt—Gene 
Ammons band, or the fairly close to 
the melody “straight” readings of 
ballads in the Earl Bostic manner. 

Naturally enough the new style has 
meant the appearance of new _ artists 
names in the catalogues and it is there- 
fore rather a surprise to find that a 
recent instrumental issue on London- 
1168, although well in the “R and B” 
class, is by a group of musicians usually 
associated with the streamlined orches- 
tras and complicated arrangements of 
Stan Kenton. 


LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS 


“ Big Boy” Parts I and II (RS-302- 
D1, RS-303-D1) by the Lighthouse All 
Stars is remarkable if only for the fact 
that the feature soloist, Jimmy Guiffre, 
on tenor sax plays in a style so alien to 
the one we have come to expect from his 
previous records that it should not sur- 
prise us to find a recording of ‘“ The 
Champ” by Humphrey in next month’s 
lists. “Big Boy” is a live recording 
made last year at the Lighthouse Inn, 
Hermosa Beach, some 30 miles from Los 
Angeles on America’s Pacific Coast and 
apart from Guiffre the group comprises 
Shorty Rogers (tpt); Milt Bernhardt 
(tmb); Frank Patchen (pno); Shelly 
Manne (ds) and the nominal leader 
Howard Rumsey on bass. It is a 12 
bar blues consisting of chorus after 
chorus of repeated riffs and honked 
notes. For the music lover there is 
nothing here ; but there is plenty of that 
often over-emphasised quality “ atmos- 
phere”. Shelly bangs out an incredible 
off-beat accompaniment to  Guiffre’s 
soloing and the “ Go-Go-Go- ” yelling. 

At the commencement of side 2, 
Guiffre hits on a two bar riff which the 


(Rhythm and Blues) 


audience takes up and sings with obvious 
enjoyment. He then proceeds to play a 
complete chorus all on one note. This 
is by no means a difficult task when one 
considers that the basic blues harmonies 
consist simply of four related chords and 
choosing one note which may be sus- 
tained against all four changes is sim- 
plicity itself. 

With this and other gallery-fetching 
tricks the performance drags on in the 
best Lionel Hampton—J.A.T.P. tradition 


BUDDY MORROW 


‘4 


Jumps on the “ R and B” 
wagon with “Nigh: Train” 


until the Lighthouse almost crumples 
with sheer excitement while Manne’s 
drums apparently disintegrate under the 
strain. 

It is all good fun though and obviously 
meant as a gag. A more representative 
and authentic R. and B. instrumental is 
to be found on one side of Esquire 
10-227. It is ‘“*Seven Eleven” by the 
Gene Ammons—Sonny Stitt Band, the 
seven-piece group co-lead by Albert 
Ammons’ tenor-blowing son and multi- 
saxist Sonny Stitt, one of the earliest 
followers of the reactionary Parker 
style. 

This band played most of the East 
Coast jazz clubs successfully (both 
financially and otherwise) a year or two 
back. Its infectious foot tapping beat 
was less esoteric ir i‘s appeal than the 
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soloings of the Cool school. 

“Seven Eleven,” in common with most 
of the numbers forming the band’s book 
(“ Chabootie ” “ Jug Head Ramble ” etc.) 
is based on the blues. Ammons and Stitt, 
on tenor and baritone respectively, are 
the main soloists, while the remainder of 
the group supplies a riffy background. 
The rhythm section lays down a rockine 
foundation beat and the work of 
drummer Wesley Landers is particularly 
noteworthy ; his bass drum work _ is 
ideally suited to the band’s bouncy style. 

In addition to the small groups, the 
large swing band leaders, with their fin- 
gers ever tight on the public’s pulse and 
purse, have jumped on the R and B 
wagon. and recent issues in this vein, 
albeit a little more polished and sophis- 
ticated, include Buddy Morrow's “ Night 
Train ” on H.M V. (with not even a label 
acknowledgement to the Duke's “ Happy 
Go Lucky Local”). 


BACK TO THE BEAT 


The most important outcome of this 
new style appears to be the move back 
to the beat. Despite the flat statements 
by the self-styled “ progressives” jazz 
must have a beat or it loses its individ- 
uality and descends into the wastes cf 
“nothing music”. “R & B”™ is putting 
the beat back into jazz and at the same 
time spreading the hot gospel of our 
music to wider audiences. 

The last new movement in jazz (the 
word was ‘bebop’ if you remember) was 
introvert: this latest style has learned 
much from its predecessors but is never- 
theless extrovert with no inhibitions. The 
result is happy jazz. 

Before finishing off this month I should 
like to draw the reader’s attention to a 
new issue by Stan Kenton on Capitol 
CL 13925. Perhaps this is not so far re- 
moved from the previous subject matter 
because here is a band leader who has 
got back to the beat. “ Begin the Be- 
guine ” (11089-1) is a fairly straight in- 
terpretation of the fine Cole Porter tune 
(played in beguine rhythm of course) 
with no solos. The ensemble work (trom- 
bones in particular) is very fine but it is 
the rhythm section, driven by Stan Levy’s 
pulsating drums, that makes this side. 

The reverse, Gershwin’s “ Fascinating 
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Rhythm * (11090-1) ranks as one of Ken- 
ton’s best-ever issues for the jazz lover. 
This superb arrangement is by Gerry 
Mulligan (who has been praised before 
and will be praised again in these 
columns) currently leading a piano-less 
quartet in America. There appears to be 
no piano used here on ™ Rhythm ~ 
which probably means that Kenton took 
time out for a rest when this was made. 

No previous Stan Kenton orchestra 
has contained so many jazz soloists or 
possessed such a wonderful rhythm sec 
tion: from the first note of the arrange 
ment there is a live, loose, fresh sound 
to the band. After the first soloist, tromi- 
bonist Frank Rosolind with his fantastic 
range and bonvish technique. the power 
ful yet precise ensemble with the typical 
Mulligan-voiced reeds comes in ovei 
a sea of cymbals. 

The next soloist is tenor saxist Richie 
Kamuca with his Wardeil Grey-like tone. 
This is the man who, Kenton told us 
on * Prologue’) can “swing at the drop 
of a hat” which is precisely what he 
does here. He is followed by the unique 
and intriguing alto of Lee Konitz but 
returns for a few solo bars before the 
side closes with some more expertly writ- 
ten and played ensemble passages. 

It sounds as if Stan Kenton has a jazz 
band at last. 
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combination the above actions create 
when merged in.o a perfect ensemble. 
Such an epigrammatic masterpiece will 
never emerge from this typewriter—or 
any other, | fear. 

Heretofore our contact wi.h the music 
we call jazz has been limited to imita- 
tions—admittedly inspired at times. often 
reaching heights that by normal stan- 
dards would be lofty—yet, mere imita- 
tions of real New Orleans jazz: super- 
ficial attempts by technical perfection- 
ists to combine their commercially 
valuable technique with a groping man- 
ner to produce a hybrid form—a_ dis- 
honest jazz: musicians of questionable 
calibre attempting to capitalize upon the 
magic qualities of meaningless labels— 
“dixie.” “hot.” etc., and combinations 
of the three that have produced varying 
degrees of good intentions but have 
never approached the undefineable quali- 
ties of George Lewis’ music. 

After a successful month locally, the 
Lewis band moves north to San Fran- 
cisco to delight Bay area fans at the 
Hangover Club before treking across 
the continent to Stuyvesant Casino in 
New York City. While en route they will 
appear briefly at the 1111 Club in 
Chicago and undoubtedly gain multitudes 
of fans throughout the entire tour. 

Those of us who have fully partaken 
of all the music dispensed during the 
past month at the Beverly Cavern are 
looking forward to regaining some much- 
needed sleep, recouving some well-spent 
dollars, and, mostly to the eveniual re- 
iurn of this great group of gentlemen who 
have been in our midst. If we were per- 
mitted one parting salutation before em- 
barking upon our girdle-stay project, we 
would certainly shout: * WHATSCHA’ 
DOIN’ WITH THE HEEBIES?” 


GEORGE LEWIS GOES TO OXFORD 
(OHIO) 


By Georee W. Kay 

Members of the fraternity dedicated to 
preserve the cause of traditional New 
Orleans jazz music will be heartened to 
hear of the tremendous success George 
Lewis and his New Orleans Ragtime 
Band experienced during the past few 
weeks on the campuses of several mid- 
western universities in the United States. 
They have recently completed a series o1 
college engagements before a crowd of 
students and townspeople at Miami Uni- 
versity’s Benton Hall in Oxford. Ohio. 
the final tvo concerts filling the 1200 
capacity auditorium to overflow propor- 
tions. 

The enthusiastic reception that George 
Lewis and his men enjoyed at Oxford 
would warm the hearts of all iazz en- 
thusiasts. Personnel of the band included 
George Lewis, clarinet: Jim Robinson, 
trombone: Alcide “Slow Drag” Pava- 
geau, bass: Avery “Kid” Howard, 
trumpet; Lawrence Marrero, banjo: Alton 
Purnell, piano, and Joe Watkins, drums. 
In addition to playing an extensive reper- 
toire of rags, stomps and blues at the 
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concerts. an ensemble from the band 
sang a group of spirituals for the con- 
gregation of the Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Oxford at Sunday Lenten 
services. 

The wide-spread acceptance of George 
Lewis and his traditional music at Miami 
University deserves special comment. A 
little over a year ago. Professor John 
Ball of the English Department and 
Director of the Ohio Folklore Archive “t 
Miami, was instrumental in forming the 
Folk Arts Society to stimulate more in- 
terest in folk music on the campus. Both 
Professor Ball and the club’s president 
John Beacom, were in accord with the 
belief that early New Orleans jazz might 
promote greater student awareness and 
acceptance of folk music. The club’s 
initial venture in linking traditional jazz 
with the folk arts was undertaken in 
May 1952 when Lewis and his band 
were booked at Cincinnati and Miami 
universities On  conseculive evenings. 
The band received such a tremendous 
ovation trom the students that return 
engagements were scheduled this year 
with other colleges added to the tour. 


FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


The favourable results of the George 
Lewis’ concerts at colleges indicate that 
interest in traditional New Orleans jazz 
seems to be gaining momentum rather 
than retarding. A great deal of credit 
for the success of the concerts at Miami 
goes to student John Beacom who hand- 
led most of the advertising and promo- 
tional work. Following the pattern of in- 
telligent planning and programming set at 
Miami, there is reason to believe that 


more colleges and universities could 
undertake jazz concerts with similar 
success. 
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IZ, thrsuga some miscuiced s‘rcke cf 
fortune, we were suddenly to !ese our 
ability to fully appreciate a thrilling jazz 
performance: if, (and we shudder at the 
thought) our ears should never again be 
touched by the sound of a wailing clari- 
net—a glissing trombone—or a muted 
trumpet. and, if the thrilling pulse of a 
well-knit rhythm section should ever fail 
to reach those responsive nerve centres 
along our spine ... should these frightful 
circumstances ever occur, we _ could 
honestly accept them with a stoical 
shrug—because, you see, we've had it!! 


TRUE NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 


We've had the opportunity of hearing 
what must be the best jazz that will ever 
find it's way into our lives. We've had 
four weeks in which to absorb the type 
of music we always knew existed—but, 
somehow, never really heard. We've had 
the true New Orleans product in our 
midst for the past 28 days and found 
the experience both exhausting and thrill- 
ing—exhausting physically and financ- 
ially, but thrilling spiritually and cultur- 
ally. Now. if necessary, your tired jazz 
scene reporter can retire to a career of 
feeding stray dogs and winking at elderly 
ladies. We might find time to devote to 
our long-neglected collection of early 19th 
Century girdle-stays or pursue with re- 
newed vigour our quest for information 
about pre-ice age mammals. Anything 
can happen now that we have heard 
GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS BAND OF 
CRESCENT CITY JAZZMEN! 

Lewis, returning to the scene of his 
last year’s triumph at the Beverly Cavern, 
has firmly established his position among 
the immortals of a rapidly disappearing 


art form. In these monthly space-fillers 
we have often referred to outstanding 
jazz performances that have come to our 
attention, but now, in glancing back 
through the many years during which we 
have listed on the mast-head of this 
righteous publication, we realize that our 
observations were mostly clouded by 
what we wished we could hear. The 
cloudy mist of these desires was swept 
away with the first clarion sound and 
has remained in the background through- 
out these past four weeks. 


LACK OF SLEEP 


It has been difficult Yo pursue our 
normal day-time activities with the sound 
of “Ice Cream” and “ Burgundy St. 
Blues ” ringing in our ears and our en- 
durance strained from lack of sleep. Our 
unanswered correspondence is_ building 
into a heap that approaches the pile of 
unread newspapers on our desk. Well- 
wishing friends have commented on our 
loss of weight and, undoubtedly, have 
silently observed the darkening inden- 
tions beneath our glassy bloodshot eyes. 
We have grown calloused to tongue- 
clicking relatives who inject ‘ you’re- 
working-too-hard” phrases into their 
conversation. We are thankful for a 
vitamin-filled childhood and a_ back- 
ground of clean living that has built 
our stamina to permit the absorption of 
the gallons of colourful ice water con- 
sumed during the past month. 

At first glance it might appear ex- 
traneous for us to devote the above para- 
graphs to our condition rather than paint 
beautiful word illustrations about the 
cause—George Lewis and his Band. 
Frankly, we find it difficult to transfer 


The Geo. Lewis 
Band on the stage 
at Miami univer- 


sity. 


by FLOYD LEVIN 


into cold printed words the warmth of 
sound that greeted our ears nightly. How 
can anyone whose only instrument of 
expression is a typewriter attempt to 
describe the products of those who ex- 
press themselves with deft fingers, love- 
able sincerity, and (as if that were not 
enough}—clarinets, trumpets, trombones, 
cymbals, keys, and strings. 

By what combination of fonts could 
we ovossibly describe Alcide “Slow 
Drag” Pavageau’s responsive beat? 
Could a rhetorical phrase do justice to 
Jimy Robinson’s musical punctuations? 
Or the sound of Kid Howard's horn 
pouring over the brim of a polished 
aluminium derby? Or the relaxed rhythm 
that Joe Watkins creates with seemingly 


A NEW PICTURE OF 


GEORGE LEWIS 


effortless motions? No! A journalist of 
long standing might courageously attempt 
to apply his abilities and imagination to 
provide his readers with a semantic 
tirade—but his efforts would only create 
mere words that could never capture the 
beauty and sincerity of Lewis’ music. 
No talent could never fully describe the 
impish expression that accompanies Alton 
Purnell’s query, ““ Whatscha’ Doin’ With 
The Heebies!” and only complete failure 
could result from an attempt to capture 
the wonderful mannerisms of Lawrence 
Marrero. The sensitivity and gentle 
quality that manifest themselves as a 
part of George Lewis’ personality are 
continually reflected by the manner in 
which he plays—yet, to presume that a 
group of words would justly delineate 
this sensitive grace would be ridiculous. 

Even more difficult would be the task 
of telling one’s readers how glorious a 
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EDITORIAL 


ILLIPUT — May-June issue — carried 
an article entitled “ Death of a Jazz 
Man—and a Jazz Woman.” 


The collection was made by one Ken- 
neth Allsop—which after reading the 
article made us pause—and think. The 
reason being that we happen to know 
Mr. Allsop, in addition to being a first 
rate Journalist, has also go: a hobby— 
namely jazz. 


Most adult, capable of reasoning, 
people will concede that in all walks of 
life are extremists—those whose 
manner of living—and of dying—make 
news of a kind. The very extremes which 
govern their existences often mark them 
as outstanding figures in their particular 
sphere. So it was with the twelve names 
mentioned in this article. Most of the 
facts in “ Allsop’s Fables” were even 
true, if somewhat distorted. What seems 
doubly a pity, is that for journalistic 
effect and make-weight he chose to in- 
clude the name of Bessie Smith. 


Bessie Smith was world-wide famous 
as a blues singer. Her death was untimely 
and the more tragic because the currently 
existing colour bar was a negation of the 
timeless vow of all men of medicine to 
succour the sick. 


But apart from this—why did Mr. 
Allsop think it necessary—or charitable 
—to select a round dozen names—from 
amongst the thousands of Jazz musicians 
of the past few years, and thus publicize 
them? 

Train and aeroplane disasters occur— 
and murders most foul are committed. 
Yet who will deny that countless journeys 
are made in comfort and safety and that 
murders—praise be—are not a daily 
occurrence. 


Moreover Jazz is world wide—and Jazz 
men and women—are legion. Their music 
is designed—and played—to give happi- 
ness—as indeed all music is surely in- 
tended. 
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Mr. Allsop would do well to reflect 
on this—and also on the fact that men 
and women of every colour, creed and 
calling honour—or should do—the words 
..- De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum. 


FATS WALLER 
DISCOGRAPHY 


To all those people who have ordered 
the above named booklet, we would 
crave indulgence. Owing to circumstances 
outside our control, there has been a 
holdup with the printine, but we are in- 
formed that the book will be ready with- 
in a few weeks. All orders will be dealt 
with directly publication is completed. 


NEW B.B.C. JAZZ SERIES 


The present Saturday series ** My Kind 
of Jazz” will end on July 4th. The 
transmission on that date will be called 
“ Your kind of Jazz” and will contain 
those records from the fourteen pro- 
grammes which have aroused the great- 
est listener-reaction. 


As from Saturday, 11 July, “JAZZ 
CLUB” will be introduced, The new 
series will have this title not only be- 
cause it is the familiar name which 
listeners seem to find easiest to use—but 
also because it will be a club. It is 
hoped jazz-lovers will find that the 
Paris Cinema, near Piccadilly Circus, will 
be well worth visiting of a Saturday 
afternoon; that they will see and hear 
a concentrated presentation of live jazz, 
disc and tape recordings and that their 
presence will add to the entertainment 
value to the millions of listeners. 

It may be that a natural progression 
will shifé the emphasis of this series 
some way from “analysis” toward 
direct entertainment. 


THE EDITOR. 
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The obvious drawback to writing an 
article for a popular monthly jazz maga- 
zine, is the time lag. So much of one’s 
material becomes out of date almosg 
before it is written, such is the speed 
with which modern record research is 
conducted. My Jabbo Smith apprecia- 
tion is a striking example. Written some 
months before publication, it was kick- 
ing around the Jazz Journal office for a 
considerable time before space could 
be found for it. Father Time had not 
dealt too kindly with my material. Some 
inaccuracies were glaring, and I blush 
when I look back on this rather feeble 
attempt to give Smith his rightful due ! 
The omissions were many (due to lack 
of knowledge) and in the light of what 
we have now learned, I have decided to 
amplify the January article. My grateful 
thanks are due to many collectors, who 
have so willingly helped me, and es- 
pecially to Mr. Phil Stein of Insurgentes. 
Mexico, who wrote to Jazz Journal and 
really started the ball rolling (see March 
issue), and to Dave Carey, who supplied 
me with so much data and food for 
thought (to say nothing of dubbings 
etc., etc.) from which I have been able 
to compile this article and the revised 
discography which follows. 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 


JABBO SMITH 


A Discography 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


by 


Little is known of jabbo’s lite siory, 
but it nas been esiaviished that he bears 
the unusual first name of Cladys, and 
tnat he was born at Ciaxton, Ga, in 19us, 
He played with iocai musicians untit his 
family moved to Chicago in 1927, where 
his musical career really commenced, 


; thanks to Mr. Stein, we now know 
(nat there has never been two musicians 
with the name of Jabbo Smith (or it 
tnere Is another Jabbo, he never recor- 
ded !). ow the confusion arose wouid 
appear to be simple, for Smith has two 
very difierent styies of playing ; the very 
exciting and extremely hot style of the 
Khythm Aces (with which i dealt fully 
in the January issue), and a much more 
sober and controlled mode, which I can 
only describe as sweet-hot. Examples 
of this can be found at all periods of 
his recording career (even one Rhythm 
Aces title contains the more sober Jabbo. 
i.e. “ Moanful Blues”). The Louisiana 
Sugar Babes sides, made when he was 
only nineteen, give the listener a good 
idea of his fine melodic horn. For some 
time it was suggested that Joe Smith was 
the trumpeter on these titles, but com- 
parison with other known Jabbo Smith 
items will show that only he could have 
played on this session again “ Moanful 
Blues”). The last recordings under his 
own name, cut in 1938 bear a close 
resemblance to some of the horn work 
on the “ Babes” title, if one takes into 
consideration the lapse of time between 
the two dates. 


CHAS. JOHNSON ORC. 


Smith’s first visit to a studio seems io 
have been with Charlie Johnson’s Orches- 
tra, with whom he played in company 
with Sidney de Paris; the first titles were 
waxed on February 25, 1927, and were 
issued under the name of “Small’s 
Paradise Orchestra”. In my _ first 
article, I dismissed these as of little in- 
terest. How wrong I was! Memory 
plays tricks with us all, at the time | 
had not heard the discs for many years. 
Having now obtained them I realize just 
how good they are. The band were 
a fine Negro Orchestra, playing typical 
big band jazz of the period—but playing 
it rather better than most. All titles in- 
cluding the later session under Johnson’s 
own name contain fine solos, and both 
Smith and de Paris are heard to advan- 
tage. 
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The Eilington titles are all good, par- 
ticularly the ““C° master of * Black & 
fan Fantasy” on which Jabbo solos 
twice, and shows yet again, what a mag- 
nificent hornman he is. His great ver- 
satility and the fluidity of his melodic 
ideas prove him to be one of the most 
under-rated of musicians. 


The previously mentioned Louisiana 
Sugar Babes sides, made with Fats Wal- 
ler on organ, and James P. Johnson on 
piano, are utterly delightful. The music 
may have dated, particularly Gavin 
Bushell’s alto, but they have a fine nos- 
talgic flavour, and Smith’s trumpet, al- 
though disarmingly simple in its melodic 
line, is delicate and beautifully phrased. 


CLAUDE HOPKINS ORC. 


The titles Smith cut with the rocking 
Claude Hopkins Orchestra are disap- 
pointing, for Jabbo does not take a solo 
(the trumpet on “ Church Street Sobbin’ 
Blues” is certainly not Smith), but he 
does fit in well with the Hopkins brass 
section. It is a pity we cannot hear 
more of him. 


The last session (issued here just be- 
fore the war) under his own name, con- 
tains some lovely trumpet, although the 
titles are rather commercial (except the 
great “Rhythm In Spain”) and Jabbo 
sings charmingly on three out of four. 
“ Absolutely” must rate as one of his 
best vocal discs. These items remind me 
of the records Louis Armstrong was 
making with various groups at this 
period. Not that Smith copies this great 
trumpeter, he was far too an original 
artist for that but the Armstrong in- 
fluence can be heard in every trumpet 
player who was in action between the 
two wars. Such was the effect that 
“Satchmo’” had on his contempories. 


It is sad to learn from Mr. Stein's 
letter that when he last saw Jabbo Smith, 
ihe great man was sick and having lip 
trouble. The fine attacking horn was 
no longer to be heard and he seemed 
to lack all spirit. That was in March, 1942, 
and we have had no news of him since. 
Let us hope that his health has improved, 
and that somewhere in the States he is 
delighting the fans with his lovely music. 
As Mr. Stein so truly says; “. . . this 
jazzman, who at the peak of his career 
played trumpet, few musicians could 
equal”. 
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JABBO SMITH—DISCOGRAP HY—(continued) 


I would like to pay tribute to Dave Cable's discography which appeared in the magazine Discophile some time back. Since this was 
printed, much new data has come to hand. What follows is an attempt to bring the listing up to date. | have been lucky enough 
to obtain almost all the records that Smith made, and by constant playing and checking have been able to compile, what I hope, is 


a reasonably complete and accurate discography. 
Carey who gave me much valuable advice. 
SMALL’S PARADISE ORCHESTRA 
Jabbo Smith, Sidney de Paris, tps: Charlie Irvis, th: Ben Whittei. 
cl; Ben Waters, ts; Charlie Johnson p; Bobby Johnson, bj: Cyrus 
St Clair, tu: George Stafford, d: Monette Moore, vo. New York. 
25.2.27 38815 Paradise Wobble Vi 20551 
38816 Birmingham 
Black Bottom Vi 20551 
38817 Don’t Leave 
Me Here Vi 20653 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Louis Metcalf, Jabbo Smith, tos: Joe Nanton, tb; Rudy Jackson, 

cl and ts: Otto Hardwick, al; Harry Carney, bari; Duke Ellington, 

p: Fred Guy, bj: Billy Taylor or Wellman Braud, bs; Sonny 

Greer, d. 

3.10.27 81775 What Can A 
Poor Fellow Do? 

81776-B Black & Tan 


Ok 40955. 82521. OdF 165279. 
PaE 1549 
Ok 40955, PaE 648 (as Louis 


Fantasy Armstrong’s Washboard 
Beaters) 
81776-C Black & Tan Ok 8521, OdF 165279, PaF 


Fantasy 85190, PaE 3492, 2211 


CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS 
Same band and date, plus Adelaide Hall. vo. 
81777 Chicago Stomp Down Ok 8675 


CHARLIE JOHNSON’S PARADISE TEN 
Jabbo Smith, Cliff Brazzington, tps: Charlie Irvis, th; Edgar Samp- 
son, vin and as; Benny Carter, as: Ben Waters ts: Charlie Johnson. 
p: Bobby Johnson, bj; Cyrus St Clair, tu; George Stafford. d: 
Monette Moore, vo. 
24.1.28 41639 You Ain’t The 
One 
41640 Charleston’s The 
Best Dance After 
All 
41641 Hot Tempered 
Blues 
Probably same personnel. Exact date unknown. 
2623 Don’t Forget, You'll Em 10856 
Regret 
Meddlin’ With The Blues 


Vi 21247 


Vi 21491 


Vi 21247 


Em 10854 


LOUISIANA SUGAR BABES 


I would like to thank all those who have helped me in any way, particularly Dave 


Jabbo Smith, tp: Gavin Bushell, cl. as, bassoon, James P. Johnson. 


p: Fats Waller, organ. 
27.3.28 42566 Willow Tree 
42567 ’Sippi 


42568 Thou Swell 


42569 Persian Ru 


J. C. JOHNSON AND HIS FIVE 
probably Roy Palmer, tb; George James, as: 


Jabbo Smith. t: 


Mabel Horsey, p: [key Robinson bj. 


ington. 
1929 347 Crying For You 
348 Red Hot Hottentot 


Vi 21348 
Vi 21348. BB 10260 (Different 
master) 


Vi 21346, BB 10260 (Different 
master) 

Vi 21346 

HOT SPARKS 


New York or Port Wash- 


ORS 7064 
IRS 112, Cent 3011 


IKEY ROBINSON AND HIS BAND 
Jabbo Smith, tp and vo; George James, as and cl; Earl Frazier. 
p: Ikey Robinson, bj; unknown bs sx; Harry Dial or Wallace 


Bishop d. Chicago. 

4.1.29 C2747 Got Butter On tt 
C2748 Roses Blues 

Same _ personnel. 

22.1.29 C2844 Ready Hokum 
C2845 Mammy Moon 


Br 7057, Br 4963, HJCA 79 
Br. Reject 


Br 7057, 4963, HJCA 79 
Br. Reject 


5JABBO SMITH AND HIS RHYTHM ACES 
Jabbo Smith .t and vo: Omer Simeon, cl, as; Earl Frazier, v: Ikey 
Robinson bj; Hayes Alvis tu: (except on C2884). Chicago. 


29.1.29 C2884 Jazz Battle 


Same _ personnel. 
Blues 
C3000A Sleepy Time 
Blues 


Br 4244 (issued as “Rhythm 
Aces”’) 
UHCA 43 AFCDJ 43 


Br 7058 
Br 7058 


Jabbo Smith to and vo: Omer Simeon, cl; Cass Simpson, v; Ikey 
Robinson, bj: Hayes Alvis, tu; (personnel suggested by Walter 


Allen. 
23.2.29 C3003 Take Your Time 


C3004 Sweet N’ Low 
Blues 
Ear] Frazier replaces Simpson. 
1.3.29 C3026 Take Me To 
The River 


Simeon thinks this is correct) 


Br 7061 (Subtitled “* Four Aces 
and A Joker”) 

Br 7061 (Subtitled ‘“ Four Aces 
ard A Joker”) 


Br 7071 (Subtitled ‘“ Four Aces 
and A Joker’) 


2 Obainable only direct from: 


A special limited edition for subscribers only. 
only a few left. This special issue for collectors is of remarkable historic. 
documentary and musical interest, and was recorded in New Orleans ‘n 
February 1953, by an all-star band of authentic jazz musicians, including 
Emile Barnes, Harrison Brasely and Albert Gleny, led by British trumpet 

player, Ken Colyer. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO OBTAIN 
THE UNIQUE LP 


Ken Colyer in New Orleans 


250 copies only pressed, 


Among the eight sides on the LP are: Gravier Street Blues. Black Cat 
on the Fence, How Long Blues, ete. 


= Send your order NOW before it is too late 


Vogue Records Ltd. 


83 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
PRICE (post free): INLAND, 27/4 inc. tax; OVERSEAS, 22/9. 
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AN OLD MACHINE 


In the cellar of a very ordinary and 
unassuming urban house rests the 
‘“ contraption ’’, consisting of a board 
about 18 in. by g in. by 5/8th in., on 
which at one corner is a small handle 
for turning and having a pulley-wheel 
which turns a belt passing over a large 
fly-wheel which in turn rotates a turn- 
table, whilst at the side of the turn- 
table, with a needle permanently fixed 
into its base, is a soundbox and horn, 
the horn is long and narrow, like an 
elongated clarinet. 

It must be one of the first, if not 
the very first gramophones for playing 
disc records. It has no motor to go 
wrong, no spring to break, and no 
fixed speed, if you wish to change 
from 78 r.p.m. records to the 33 1/3rd 
r.p.m. records you simply turn the 
handle more slowly! But away with 
your so-called new unbreakable re- 
cords. Reposing in the very same cel- 
lar is a stack of specially made (ap- 
parently) records for the job. Single- 
sided, unbreakable, and really 
‘‘ groovy ’’ records. And this is what 
this dust-begrimed scribe urgently and 
desperately wants to know: Where did 
these records come from? Have they, 
historically speaking, any posterity 
value? Are they, in fact, the first 
English disc gramophone records? 

Here are the essential details : — 

Make of Record: E. Berliner’s 
Grammophon (D.R.-P. 45048). 

Size of Record: 5in.; unbreakable 
black shellac or wax. 

Patented: England, Nov. 1887, 
May 1888. 

Titles are scratched on front with 
printed labels on back. 

And here are details of some of the 
records : — 

No. 31. ”A Healthy Boy was Alfred 
Jones” (Nursery rhyme — recita- 
tion). 

No. 45. Thierstimmen’s Voix d’ani- 
maux (Farmyard Impressions). 

No. 52. “Home Sweet Home” (Male 
voice soloist—unaccompanied). 

No. 81. Zu Augsburg (Instrumental 
Quintette) 

No. 122. “Prophet” (Piano solo). 
Some of the records have the words 


“ Allé Copir-Rechte verbehalten ” im- 
printed on them. The variation in the 
speed of reproduction (when played on 
a modern gramophone) suggests that 
the “ motor-power” of the cutting 
machine was also hand-driven. Inci- 
dentally, the numbers are raised in the 
wax and not indented, and No. 81 was 
numbered 18 in error and some per- 
son’s fingerprint can be seen where he 
tried to blur out the number while 
the wax was still soft. 

The people most likely to be able 
to help me may be Brian Rust, or 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter, for although 
these records are a far cry from jazz, 
they may have come across some of 
them in their search for more enter- 
taining material. If anyone knows 
anything about these records, and if 
they should be sent under ‘‘ armed 
escort ’’ to the British Museum, please 
send me any information, c/o the 
Editors. The slightest piece of infor- 
mation will be most welcome. 

ROY STALEY. 
Wolverton. 


ERRORS ADJUSTED 


Dear Sir, 

Nice though it was to see a feature 
article on Fletcher Henderson, it came 
as rather a smack in the eye to find 
the largish number of, shall we say, 
“dubious” statements contained 
therein. I append the more flagrant: 

(1) p. 1, col. 3—“ The band at this 
time (1923-25) contained such superb 
artists as . . . Jimmy Harrison. . .’’ 
Jimmy Harrison did not join the band 
until 1928. 

(2) p. 3, col. 1—referring to Cole- 
man Hawkins—“ Nothing he played 
was bad”. Try “Me Neenyah”! 

(3) “ Joe Smith (reputed to be four- 
teen years old)” . . . (On Bessie Smith 
“Trombone Cholly” session, March 
3rd, 1927). That would make him 
ten years old when he joined Hender- 
son! In fact, he was born c. 1901, 
Ripley, Ohio. 

(4) p. 2, col. 2—“ I’m Coming Vir- 
ginia”—on Brunswick. Sorry... 
actually on Columbia (USA and GB). 

(5) It is implied that Allen and Hig- 
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ginbotham played together in the 
band. They never did so. 

(6) It is implied that Allen took the 
Bix solo in “ Singin’ the Blues” 
(Bruns.). Not so... it was Rex 
Stewart. Incidentally, the latter 
“ Singin’ the Blues” on Columbia is 
a different tune. 

(7) “The last named (Sugar Foot 
Stomp .. . Bruns. O1212) opens with 
a fine muted trumpet, followed by a 
really wonderful effort from Jimmy 
Harrison.”’ 

Actually, the routine is ensemble, 
trombone, trumpet, clarinet, trom- 
bone, etc. The trombone passages are 
by Claude Jones and Benny Morton 
respectively. Fletcher made five 
different versions of “Sugar Foot 
Stomp” and Jimmy Harrison had the 
distinction of not playing on any 
of them! 

(8) “From available recordings it 
would seem that the Henderson band 
went with the tide in the mad scramble 
to imitate the Duke.’’ . . . (referring 
to 1934 period). 

No doubt that explains the strong 
affinity between the Ellington and 
Goodman bands of that period! 

While on the subject and to show 
that I am entirely impartial in my 
mad search for truth, I should like to 
make a correction and a couple of 
comments regarding the Henderson 
section of Jazz Directory as related 
to this letter. Firstly, Higgy was cer- 
tainly present on the Sept., 1931, ses- 
sion(s) for Crown. He takes the 
second trombone passage on the 
“Sugar Foot Stomp” issued on that 
label. It is my contention that he 
takes the first also but Claude Jones 
is supposed to be on the session and 
is said to have recorded a vocal on 
“You Rascal You”. I have not been 
able to trace any Jones trombone on 
these Crown issues but must admit to 
incompleteness in my collection. Can 
anybody assist? 

On both the Columbia and Victor 
“Sugar Foot”s, the piano choruses 
are duets, presumably Fletcher and 
Horace having a go. 

DAVE CAREY. 
Streatham. 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL 
BIRMINGHAM CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you're lucky! 


For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. 


He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records. lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and. what's more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. 


If he doesn't 


. tell us about him, And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop. 
Ib, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham. S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell. 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
§2, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 


4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


x 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Toilcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street 
Birmingham, 5. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH. S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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= = RECORDS—ALL LABELS 

London’s Great Record Store 

= = \ 

= RADIOGRAMS 

| EVERYTHING [roms 

= —— = RECORD PLAYERS 
= FOR THE TELEVISION 

Foyles Gramophone Records depart- = cro® 
; = RADIO 

= ment is one of the largest and best- = ot 

= 2 C MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

= equi . 

quipped showrooms in London 

Call and see our splendid stock of SHEET 

= HMYV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, ARRANGEMENTS 

: Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all — MUSICIAN MAIL ORDER DEPT. 

other labels. REPAIR SERVICE 

= Large stock of LP Records E Y 

z Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, | 

= and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 3 18-20 MANCHESTER STREET DAY 

= Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 3 rae ae 

: _ | LIVERPOOL, |_| weonesony 

=119-125 Charing Cross Rd.. London, W.C.22 _— 

= Gerrard 5669 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) = Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 CLOSED SATU 

= Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station = 


Don’t throw your money away. . . 


Buy your records wisely 
With the advice of our Staff of well-known experts 
You can find the finest Jazz Records in our stock 
You can build up a perfect Jazz Record Collection... 


Let us help you to do it! 
JAMES ASMAN, KEN LINDSAY, BILL COLYER 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(Jazz Record Dept.) 


52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
(Temple Bar 2315) 
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General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


GUITAR’ TUITION. 
ginners. Correspondence 
course. Kirkwood 103 Lamp- 
ton Rd., Hounslow, Middx. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained upon application 
te the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


FOR SALE—4 bound vols. 
RECORD CHANGER at 25/- 
each. Perfect condition. Aug. 
1942 to June, 1944. July, 1944 
to Feb., 1945. March, 1945 
to Feb., 1946. March, 1946 
to Feb., 1947. Box 1019, Jazz 
Journal, 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


RECORD STORAGE CABI- 
NETS. Amplifier and Radio- 
gram cab nets. Photographs 
and details from H. C. Har- 
ridge, 8 Moor Street, Cam- 
bridge Circus, London, W.1. 


FOR SALE: ‘Down Beat.”’ 
Feb. to Oct. °52, 17 issues, 
17/6; ‘‘Metronome,”’ Jan. 
to Dec. °52, two issues miss- 
ing, £3; ‘Jazz Hot,’’ June 
"51 to Dec. °52, 16 issues, 
10/-; ‘‘Gramophone,”’ April 
"44 to Dec. '49, Jan. miss- 
ing only, £3; Lionel Hamp- 
ton’s Swing Book, 1946, 12/6 
Box No. 1021. 


Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 
dition, 2/- each. 1951: Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb., Mar.. April, May, 
June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 


300 BRAND NEW DELE- 
TIGNS at normal retail prices. 
List 6d. Music Shop, West 
Worthing, Sussex. 


RECORD CHANGERS. 
New condition. Aug. 1946 to 
April 1951. 54 copies. July/ 
Aug. issue missing 1/9 per 
copy, 84/- lot. ‘*Melody 
Makers,’ July 1938 to date, 
few missing. Offers. Other 
Jazz-mags, Books, etc., s.a.e. 
list, 34a, Windsor Drive 
Dartford, Kent. 


Record Disposals 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


and Wants Centre 


S/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 


Jazz 1ecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17. 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 


JAZZ RECORDS. Lists issued monthly 
Payne’s Music Shop, 213 Brom'ey Road, 
London, S.E.6. Hither Green 3134. 
Member JRRA. 


RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd., 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in Records by Post C.O.D. 


WANTED—ANY V-DISCS. any Vocal- 
ion (English).—Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue. 
Exmouth. 


Over 300 Jazz Records. Will sell or 
trade, generously for vintage items. Also 
interested in buying vintage items. John 

T. Davies, 1, Walnut Tree Cottag:, 
Burnham, (381), Buckinghamshire 


Records for sale, several: s.a.e. for 
list. R. G. Coleman, 30 Cranmer Screet. 
Long Eaton, Nottingham. 


RISTIC announces three more meri- 


torious issues. Ma Rainey, Irene Scrugy; 
and Thomas Waller. 1, Walnut Tree 
Cottage, Burnham, Buckinghamshire. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues. Particularly PANACHORD 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
Australia. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or aubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester, 


WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,’’ Robb Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 


WANTED—Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey’’ (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens Croy- 
don. 


_ WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality, 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 

JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent, 


WANTED-—-TOMMY DORSEY re- 


cords Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 
Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. 


WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA.3898, 
3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas, Uhlandstr. Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. 


Jazz Blues and Spirituals for disposa! 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed. Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Pack Road, Plymouth. 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 


I require copy/ies each month. 
(Block Capitals Please) 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


address 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—‘White Hart,’’ Southal— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 


SOUTH LONDON JAZZ 
CLUB, Fellowship Inn, Cat- 
ford, S.E.6, Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m. Mike Daniels and 
his Band. 


LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 
Every Sunday 7.30—10 p.m. 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7. 
Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 
mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. 


COMMODORE CLUB—l1, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
trom the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednesdays « 


o'clock, Bricklayers Arms. 
Gresse St., Rathbone Place. 
(2) mins.  Tottenhan. 


Court Rd., Underground) Fu. 
details phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—For.- 
nightly Meetings, Monily 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars $.A.E, to Cooke, 1/, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
SW. 


STUDIO 53 — STUDIO §3. 
“White Lion’? Hotel, Edgware. 
Sunday 7-10. Annual member- 
ship 1/-, MEMBERS OF ALI. 


OTHER CLUBS PRE 
VIOUSLY RUN AT THE 
“WHITE LION” AUTO- 
MATICALLY BECOME 


MEMBERS OF STUDIO 53. 


METCALFE, JOHNNY 
ROGERS, etc., plus GUESTS. 
Your host BIX CURTIS, 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it's 
‘IAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39, Coventry St., Piccadilly.) 
Britain’s finest modern Jazz 
Club, open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in Luxury’ visit the 
“Flamingo.” 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Saturdays-Sundays 


All classified advertisements must be Prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of 
Box No. counts as two words and a serviee fee of 1/- 


the month prior to publication. 
extra is also charged. 


The Wilcox Studios, Bryan- 
stone St., Marble Arch. 
London, W.1. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica. 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilfor.i 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
CILUB-—Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 28?, 
High Road, Wood Green. 
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HERVEY 


cL LOSE, 
6936 


H Lyttelton 
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84, Newman St. 
LAN 586! 


BMIKE COLLIER 
ano BAND 


JIM GODBOLT AGENCY 
42 TOTTENHAM ST., W.1 MUS 5260 
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CHESHing 
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‘CALDERON ROAD, KONDO 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


Tate Callery 8929 


LATIN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


177 REGENT STREET 


Exclusive to the New Coconut Grove 
REGent 7675 


— STAR BAND | =f) = 
| MIKE JAZZMEN Otley Drive | THE SAI 
pet oNDON; N-3 MS. SOUTWERY ilford Essex] BAND NTS a 
| Moor 1319 
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The cream of the profession 


“TAKE IT TO TURNERS’”’ 


The Mastercraftsmen 
For all Saxophone, Brass and Woodwind Overhauls 


Specialist American Lacquerers and Platers 


7—9 Days Service 
On All Repairs 


TURNER 


167 SEYMOUR PLACE, 
LONDON, W.| 
PAD 6085 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
(Temple Bar 8619) 


Collections Purchased. Secondhand records by the hundred. Many foreign bop and 
jazz issues. All English labels stocked. Large stock of English and foreign LPs. 
Any records sent C.O.D. if desired. All parcels sent abroad free of P.T. New 


and secondhand LPs always in stock. 


THE RECORD SHOP 


WRITE — CALL — PHONE 


Open Every Day Everything for the Jazz enthusiast 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Street, 
London. W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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